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THE FRENCH INVASIONS OF ONONDAGA 


WAS much interested in reading Mr. O. H. Marshall's article in the 

January number of THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, on 

Champlain’s expedition against the Onondaga Indians in 1615, and | 
fully agree with him that it was a fort near Onondaga, not at Canan- 
daigua, that Champlain tried to capture, and from which he was driven 
in disgrace, wounded and carried in a basket, borne by his friendly 
Canadian Indian allies. But I do not think that it was the fort on Onon- 
daga Lake which he attacked, but that it was the “ Castle” so called, at 
or near the present Indian village on the Onondaga Creek, on the mouth 
of which stands the city of Syracuse, or possibly, some place east of the 
castle. 

Champlain crossed the Oneida River at the lower end of the lake, 
and on the oth day of October, 1615, his scouts “ captured eleven Iroquois 
who were on their way to their fishery, distant four leagues from their 
fort. The captives consisted of three men, four women, three boys and 
a girl.” (Clark’s Onondaga, vol. t, p. 253.) “ The next day, which was the 
1oth, at 3 o’clock P. M.,we arrived before the fort” (Magazine, p. 3). The 
distance from the river to the fort, on Onondaga Lake, is about four 
leagues, by any practicable line of march, and upon this statement of 
distance is based the opinion that this was the fort which Champlain 
besieged. Clark in his history of Onondaga describing this fort, says: 
“It may have been the stronghold of the Iroquois in the Onondaga 
Country, and may be the same attacked with so much vigor by Mons. 
Champlain in 1615,” and Mr. Marshall knowing that there was a fort on 
Onondaga Lake about four leagues from the fine fisheries at the lower 
end of Oneida Lake, naturally assumes that it was the fort attacked by 
Champlain. I think fuller investigation will show that these high author- 
ities have received a false impression in this particular. 

Champlain did not measure distances, he guessed at them, and as Mr. 
Marshall argues, he did not always guess very well. Probably he more 
often over estimated than under estimated distances, but as the Indian 
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trail from the Oneida Lake to their villages, south and southeasterly 
therefrom, crossed but few obstructions, such as wide swamps or con- 
siderable streams, he may for once have made better progress than he 
supposed. He was part of two days in making the distance. If he left 
the river on the morning of the 9th, coming in sight of the village at 3 
P. M. on the roth, he had ample time to reach the ancient settlements of 
the Indians. 

That he was following the Indian trail, is shown by his capturing 
prisoners that he met on the way from their village to the fisheries. 
Whether this explanation is satisfactory or not, it is the most probable 
one that occurs to me. . 

Champlain says: The Indian “ village was enclosed with four strong 
rows of interlaced palisades, composed of large pieces of wood, thirty 
feet high, not more than half a foot apart and near an unfailing body of 
water.” Such a work must have covered considerable ground, as the 
“village”’ was within it. If we suppose that the “village”? was the 


capital and stronghold of the central tribe of the Iroquois, who had then 
long ruled over a large part of the country, we know that this fort must 
have been a very large one. Wherever it may have been situated, it is 


certain, from the description, that it was made at the cost of immense 
labor, by a people whose axes were of stone, and who had no beasts of 
burden to draw these “ large pieces of wood thirty feet high,” no means 
of excavating holes in which to plant the palisades, except such as belong 
to savages. The Onondagas were a great people, but we should hardly 
have considered them equal to so great a work. 

Champlain says he attacked this fort and gave its defenders their first 
knowledge of the effect of fire arms. ‘“ Assoon as they saw us and heard 
the balls whistling about their ears, they retired quietly into the fort, 
carrying with them their killed and wounded. We also fell back upon 
the main body, having five or six wounded, one of whom died (C/ark’s 
Onon., vol. t, p. 254). After this repulse, Champlain constructed a move- 
able tower, of sufficient height to overlook the palisades, and when the 
tower was finished, two hundred of the strongest men advanced it near 
to the palisades. “I stationed four marksmen on its top, who were well 
protected from the stones and arrows which were discharged by the 
enemy.” Clark says, quoting from Champlain’s account, that the Lro- 
quois had placed conductors to convey water along the palisades to 
the outside to extinguish fire, and that “ galleries were constructed out- 
side of the palisades protected bya ball-proof parapet of wood, gar- 
nished with double pieces of wood.” 
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The French drove the Iroquois from the galleries, and an attempt 
was made to fire the palisades, but the Indians “brought and threw 
water in such abundance that it poured in streams from the conductors 
and extinguished the fire in a very short time.” * * “The battle lasted 
three hours,” and ended in the total defeat of the French. Champlain 
was twice wounded by Onondaga arrows, and was forced to retreat, 
being himself carried on the back of one of his Canada Indians, doubled 
up in a heap in a basket, unable to stir “any more than an infant in its 
swaddling clothes.” * “As soon as I had strength to sustain myself, 
I escaped from this prison, or to speak plainly,.from this hell.” So the 
Governor of Canada fled, ignominously, from an enterprise that he 
should never have undertaken. He was unable to reach Quebec that 
fall, but had to spend a dreary winter among the Huron Indians, and 
only reached Quebec the following June, “ where he was received as one 
risen from the grave.” 

This was the introduction of the Iroquois to men having “ pale faces,” 
and who called themselves christians—and thus was a war commenced, 
that with occasional truces, lasted until the French power was extin- 
guished in Canada. In the great contest which determined that English 
men should govern on this continent, the Iroquois are credited with 
turning the scale in favor of the victors. 

Bancroft says: “ Thrice did Champlain invade their country, until 
he was driven with disgrace from their wilderness. The five nations in 
return attempted the destruction of New France.” * * The “Iroquois 
warriors scoured every wilderness to lay it waste; depopulating the 
whole country on the Ontario, they obtained an acknowledged superi- 
ority over New France. The colony was in perpetual danger and 
Quebec itself was besieged.” 

From the straits of this war the French found partial relief in the 
labors of the Jesuit missionaries. For a better understanding of the 
whole subject, I give a short description of the lake and its surroundings. 

Onondaga Lake is a body of water about six miles in length and 
about one and a quarter in width. The southeast end, or head of 
the lake, is quite wide and receives its greatest feeder, the Onondaga 
Creek, near the northeast angle. (The channel of this creek has recently 
been changed in consequence of the constructian of a branch of the Cen- 
tral Railroad across it.) 

From this northeast angle, a low swamp or marsh extended in a 
northeasterly direction for about two miles, that. in very high water is 
still overflown for most of that distance, and before the outlet of the lake 
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was lowered and straightened by the State, all the low lands at the head 
of the lake were overflowed during much of the summer season. The 
swamp that extends northeast from the lake, has on both its sides bluffs 
that rise from twenty to thirty and more feet. The bluff on the south 
shore is the termination of wide table land, on which most of the city of 
Syracuse stands. The bluff on the north side the swamp extends along 
the north shore of the lake for nearly two miles, and then slopes more 
gradually. 

On the bluff on the north shore were found the remains of a fort that 
Clark supposed was the one besieged by Champlain. He quotes from a 
manuscript of my father, Judge James Geddes, as follows: “In the sum- 
mer of 1797, when the Surveyor General laid out the salt lots, I officiated 
as deputy surveyor, and when traversing the shores of Onondaga Lake, 
I found between Brown’s Pump Works and Liverpool the traces of an 
old stockade, which I surveyed and made a map of. Our opinion was, 
from the truth of the right angles and other apparent circumstances, 
that it was a French work. A fine spring of water rises near by.” 

Clark says: (f. 147, vol. 27.) ‘‘On this ground have been plowed up 
brass kettles, gun barrels, musket balls, axes, grape shot, &c. In 1794 
the ditch was easily to be traced and some of the pickets were standing. 
The work contained about half an acre of land.” 

From the foregoing we mdy fairly say that this fort on Onondaga 
Lake is too small in any way to meet Champlain’s description. The 
only supply of water was outside. The spring would have been taken 
by Champlain and he would have occupied the space between the fort 
and the lake, and thus cut off all supply of water. The spring is not 
sufficient to furnish water for putting out the fires as described in the 
account of the siege. If the way to the lake was open to the Indians, 
they had no vessels adequate to bringing the water, and if they had such 
vessels, Champlain’s muskets and his Huron Indian arrows would have 
prevented their bringing the water in that way. If the fort had been 
located below some abundant supply of water, we could understand how 
the fires could have been put out by it. 

The brass kettles, gun barrels, &c., plowed up here, tell of French, 
not Indian occupancy, and I think they will be sufficiently accounted 
for in that way. It is proper to say here, that the country around this 
fort has never given evidences of extensive Indian settlements—no great 
fields of corn, whose hills the early settlers would have seen had _ there 
been any, gave evidence of such occupation. Every consideration is 
against any supposition that this was ever the head centre of the Iro- 
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quois confederacy. The very name of the central tribe contradicts any 
such supposition. ‘“ Men of the Mountain” is the meaning of the word 
“Onondaga.” The north side of Onondaga Lake is a great plain; the 
villages of the tribe have been among the hills of South Onondaga, gen- 
erally on running streams, where a full supply could be conducted from 
the brooks that come down the valleys which indent the mountain sides. 
Champlain does not mention a lake, but “an unfailing body of water.” 
(See p. 3 of Fan. Mag.) 

The site of the fort on the north side of the lake is most commanding, 
overlooking the lake and the slopes of the last spurs of the Alleghany 
Mountains on the other side of the lake, and has no ranges of high land 
near it on the north, east, or west. 

When Champlain invaded Onondaga, there must have been a village 
near the place that is now the home of the Indians. The first missionary 
came to Onondaga in 1642, only 27 years after a raid (Clark, 
vol. 1, p. 130). 

But it is not until 1653 that I can find positive a of the approxi- 
mate location of the village. ‘ August the 5th, says the ‘ Relation’ of 
Father Le Moyne, we traveled four leagues before arriving at the principal 
Onondaga village.” Where was this principal village? On the 15th of 
August he set out on his return to Quebec, and “on the 16th,” he says, 
“we arrived at the entrance of a small lake (Onondaga). In a basin, half 
dry, we tasted the water of a spring, which the Indians are afraid to 
drink, saying that it is inhabited by a demon who renders it foul. I 
found it to be a fountain of salt water, from which we made a little salt, 
as natural as from the sea, some of which we shall carry to Quebec.” 

“On the 17th we entered the outlet of the Lake and passed the river 
of the Seneca’s on the left.” 

Thirty-eight years after Champlain’s invasion, the principal village 
of the Onondaga’s was at a considerable distance from the salt spring, 
which is at the head of Onondaga Lake and about two miles southeast 
of the remains of the fort on the north shore of the lake. On the 17th 
day of August, Father Le Moyne sailed by the place, afterwards, as I 
think, the site of the French fort surveyed by Judge Geddes. Had there 
stood on that ground only 38 years before such a work as Champlain 
described, surrounding an Indian village, it could hardly have failed to 
attract the missionary’s attention and notice in his minute journal. 

It is very difficult to give any reason why in these 38 years 
the Onondaga’s should have so moved ‘heir important fort. There 
is no tradition of any such Indian fort on the north shore of the 
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lake, but there is a tradition that the principal village was long ago 
on the table lands east of James Ville, and the evidences of great corn 
crops having been there raised, were found by the early settlers, whose 
descendents now till the lands. In the towns of Pompey and Manlius, 
and near and beyond the east line of the county are the remains of ex- 
tensive forts and evidences of ancient occupation of which we know little, 
except that blacksmith’s tools, muskets and cannon balls, gun locks, saws, 
fragments of church bells, mixed with specimens of brown pottery and 
nearly every variety of Indian relics have been found. Nothing like this 
has ever been said of the north shore of Onondaga Lake. 

If the facts I have thus far presented are sufficient to justify the 
supposition that Champlain besieged an Indian village, south of the salt 
spring, then I venture to express the opinion that, after captvring his 
prisoners on his way from Oneida River, he followed the Indian trail, 
passing east of the swamp which I have described as reaching some two 
miles northeasterly from the lake. This was the most direct line, and 

had no serious obstacles to a quick march over it. From the highlands 
of the eastern part of the city of Syracuse he would have probably seen 
the lake on his right, but I do not think he was ever within a mile of its 
shores. 

There is an important fact in regard to the shores of Onondaga Lake 
that should be mentioned. Except at a few points, the water, near the 
shore, is so shallow that there are but few good landing places about the 
head of the lake. The mouth of the largest stream that flows into the 
lake, Onondaga Creek, had a bar that barely allowed a light canoe to 
pass over. Further west the landing was better. Near the southeast 
angle of the lake there is a stream that is now, and was by the Indians, 
called “ Harbor Creek.”” There in the midst of a swamp they landed, 
on their return from hunting and fishing, and unloaded their canoes, and 
from thence went by land to their village some eight miles away. The 

name of this harbor was given to Judge Geddes, “ Don-da- dah- -gwah,” 
for his Indian title, as it was here that he landed with his salt kettles 
in 1794. 

Having, as I think, shown that the fort on the shore of Onondaga 
Lake was not the point of Champlain’s attack, I will now give what I 
believe to be its true origin, and an account of some preceding events. 

The excuse made for Champlain’s invasions was that when the French 
came to Canada in 1603 they found the Adirondack Indians settled 
where Quebec stands, to which place they had been driven from their 
former homes by the Iroquois, and the French became allies of the Adi- 
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rondacks in their wars; thus taking part in a quarrel, the merits of 
which must have been entirely beyond their knowledge, and in which 
they could have had no proper interest, and having failed in war to con- 
quer the Iroquois, the French next tried the influences of a religion whose 
great precepts they had so signally violated. 

In 1623, Henry de Levi, Duc de Ventadour, who was himself both a 
noble and a priest, was made Viceroy of New France. He established 
a mission among the Indians near Quebec in 1625, and gradually the 
labors of the missionaries were extended into the wilderness, and no men 
have ever labored with more zeal and devotion than did the Jesuit 
Priests. They explored the country, learning new languages, submitting 
to hardships without number, and quite often suffering martyrdom 
through Indian tortures at the stake; many of them wrote accounts of 
their work, and these relations give us the only authentic early history 
of the central part of New York State. 

As early as 1642 Father Isaac Jogues visited Onondaga as prisoner of 
a band of Iroquois, who captured him and his party while on the way 
from Upper to Lower Canada. Most of the party were massacred, but 
Father Jogues was spared, and granted uncommon personal liberty. 
He went through the forests worshipping and teaching, writing the 
name of Christ and graving the cross on the bark of trees; and finding 
his way down the Mohawk river, was finally humanely ransomed by the 
Dutch, and returned to France. 

So in 1644 Father Bressani was taken prisoner on “his way to the 
Hurons, beaten, mangled, mutilated ; driven barefoot over rough paths, 
through briars and thickets; scourged by a whole village ; burned, tor- 
tured, wounded and scarred. He was eye-witness to the fate of one of 
his companions, who was boiled and eaten. Yet some mysterious awe 
protected his life, and he, too, was at last humanely rescued by the 
Dutch.” (Bancroft, vol. ti, p. 134.) And thus the religion of Christ 
came to Central New York. 

The French had become tired of the war, and in 1645 a great meet- 
ing was held at Three Rivers, where it was “agreed to smooth the 
forest-path, to calm the river, to hide the tomahawk. ‘Let the clouds 
be dispersed,’ said the Iroquois. ‘Let the sun shine on all the land 
between us.’ ” 

“In May, 1646, Father Jogues, commissioned as an envoy, was hos- 
pitably received by the Mohaws, and given an opportunity of offering 
the friendship of France to the Onondagas.” He returned safely to 
Canada, and gave a favorable report, that led to a permanent mission 
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being attempted among the Five Nations; and he, the only one who 
knew their dialect, which he had learned while their prisoner, was sent 
on the mission. ‘“ bo, et non redibo.” 1 shall go, but shall never return. 
This was his farewell. 

He went directly to the Mohaws, the most savage and ferocious of 
the Five Nations, who “received him as a prisoner, and against the voice 
of the other nations, he was condemned by the grand council of the 
Mohawks as an enchanter who had blighted their harvest. Timid by 
nature, yet tranquil from zeal, he approached the cabin where the death- 
festival was kept, and as he entered received the death-blow. His head 
was hung upon the palisades of the village, his body thrown into the 
Mohawk River.” 

War followed, resulting in dreadful ruin to the Canada Indians, every 
effort being now made by the French for peace, without favorable result. 
But the Iroquois, having through commerce with the Dutch at Albany 
learned the use of fire-arms, dominated “not only over the Indians of the 
north, the west, and the southwest, but over the French themselves. 
They bade defiance to forts and entrenchments; their war parties 
triumphed at Three Rivers, were too powerful for the palisades of 
Silleri, and proudly passed the walls of Quebec.” (Bancroft.) 

At length satisfied with the display of their power, the Iroquois 
desired rest, probably influenced somewhat by their Huron prisoners, 
who in accordance with Indian customs, had been adopted and incor- 
porated into the Five Nations, some of them still retaining their love for 
the French and the christian faith that had been taught them by the 
faithful Jesuit Priests. 

In 1653 peace was concluded and Father Le Moyne appeared as en- 
voy at Onondaga to satisfy the treaty. “He found there a multitude of 
Hurons, who like the Jews at Babylon, retained their faith among 
strangers,” and they received the priest with great joy. It was on his 
return to Quebec that he visited the salt springs, as before related. 

In 1655 Chaumonot and Claude Dablon were hospitably welcomed 
at Onondaga, and built a chapel, “and there in the heart of New 
York the solemn services of the Roman Church were chanted as securely 
as in any part of Christendom.” 

The salt springs were visited, “two leagues” from the village, and 
“near the lake Genentaha; and the place chosen for the French settle- 
ment, because it is the center of the Iroquois nations, and because we can 
from thence visit in canoes various locations upon the rivers and lakes, 
which renders commerce free and commodious.”  (C/ark, vol. 2, p. 150.) 
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Claude Dablon returned to Quebec for re-enforcements, being there- 
unto urged by the Onondagas, and again leaving Quebec on the 17th of 
May, 1656, to return to them, and on the 11th day of July entered Lake 
Genentaha, “on whose shore we had designed to pitch our camp, where 
the old men, knowing it to be the places elected by Fathers Chaumonot 
and Dablon, awaited us with a great multitude of people.” 

After giving us a good description of the lake, its salt springs, the 
birds and snakes that frequent it—the Relation goes on to say, “ We 
embarked five pieces of cannon, whose diminutive thunder rolled over 
the lake; this was the first salute sent over the water.” ‘Then we took 
a ride in our canoes or little bateaux, going four by four.” The 12th of 
July they sang the Ze Deum, and formally took possession in the name of 
Jesus Christ, dedicating and consecrating it by the holy sacrament of the 
mass. 

“On Monday, the 17th of July, 1656, “ we commenced work in earnest 
upon our dwellings, and made a good redoubt for our soldiers. We 
have placed it upon an eminence which commands the lake and all the 
surrounding positions. Springs of fresh water abound. In short the 
place appears as beautiful, as convenient and advantageous as we could 
desire. While the laborers were thus occupied, our Father Superior, to 
whom the Lord has restored health, went with sixteen of our most stal- 
wart soldiers to the village of Onondaga, distant about four leagues 
from our dwelling.” [The true distance, is about ten miles.] (Clark, vol. 
1, p. 162.) 

On the 27th of July the party returned to the shore of the lake, to 
find a dwelling completed, which they named St. Mary’s of Genentaha. 
The history of this stockade from the day of its foundation is thus 
certainly known, and has sufficient interest to justify us in following it 
further. 

“The French who were at St. Mary’s of Lake Genentaha, performed 
all the trades of a city, to get us lodged and preserve us amidst the bar- 
barians. * * We had to labor much, sleep little, lie upon the ground, 
sheltered only by miserable barks, eat only a little meat, without bread 
or wine, or other seasoning than hunger. We were tormented both 
night and day by musquitoes, which there assailed us on every side. All 
this, combined with the change of climate and the great labor of the 
journey, so injured our constitutions, that we all fell sick. It was a piti- 
ful sight to see sometimes as many as twenty, almost piled upon each 
other, at a time and in a country where we had no other help than 
heaven.” , 
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When this country was first settled by the fathers of the present 
owners, scenes quite like this were witnessed on the shores of our then 
malarious waters every autumn, only to pass away, as it did with the 
French, when the frosts came with their healing powers. 

The necessary supplies of provisions for the subsistence of the colony, 
and of presents for the natives, to preserve their good will, were not sent 
from Quebec, and the mission languished. “The Indians finding the 
French slow in bestowing presents, and becoming in a degree tired of 
supporting them, as might naturally be supposed, their regard for chris- 
tianity relaxed and their affections for the French declined.” 

The Mohawk tribe had never been entirely reconciled to this settle- 
ment in the centre of the Iroquois Confederacy, and soon it became ap- 
parent that the Indians were maturing a plan to kill the whole colony. 
War between the Iroquois and the French broke out anew, and by Feb- 
ruary, 1658, it became evident that the French must abandon St. Mary’s 
of Genentaha, promptly, or suffer death there at the hands of the savages. 
There was no hope of assistance from Canada, and strangely, they had 
no boats to use in their retreat. A christian Indian informed the com- 
mandant, Monsieur Depuys, of the plot against him, and the construction 
of small light boats was at once commenced in the store room, which 
was secluded, and the largest place they had in which they could work 
and not be observed by the Indians. 

On the 19th day of March the Indians were entrapped into a feast 
(that ended ina profound sleep), and under cover of the night the French- 
men fled, and though there was yet much ice in the rivers, they made 
such haste that they reached Montreal in fifteen days (Clark, vol. 7, p. 184). 
Bancroft says: “ At last, when a conspiracy was framed in the tribe of 
the Onondagas, the French, having vainly solicited reinforcements, 
abandoned their chapel, their cabins and their hearths, and the valley of 
the Oswego. The Mohawks compelled Le Moyne to return; and the 
French and the Five Nations were once more at war. Such was the 
issue of the most successful attempt at French colonization in New 
York.” 

The Indians now armed with muskets, carried the war to Montreal, 
nearly exterminating the Canada Indians, having at some times as many 
as thirty captives at Onondaga, saved from the terrible death usually 
inflicted upon prisoners. These captives, uniting with the native con- 
verts to christianity, are said to have kept up the worship of God through 
all the wars that followed. Peace was again made, and again the 
missionary penetrated the forest. 
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De Witt Clinton, in an address delivered before the New York His- 
torical Society, said: “From the Jesuit’s journal it appears that in the 
year 1666, at the request of Garakontie, an Onondaga Chieftain, a French 
colony was directed to repair to his village for the purpose of teaching the 
Indians the arts and sciences, and endeavor, if practicable, to civilize and 
christianize them. Welearnfrom the Sachems that at this time the Indians 
had a fort a short distance above the village of Jamesville, on the banks 
of a small stream; a little above which, it seems, the Chief, Garakontie, 
would have his new friends se¢ down. Accordingly they repaired thither 
and commenced the labor, in which being greatly aided by the savages, 
a few months only were necessary to the building of a small village.” 

This colony remained for three years ina very peaceable and flourish- 
ing condition, during which time much addition was made to the es- 

tablishment, and a small chapel built in which the Jesuit used to collect 
the barbarians and perform the rites and ceremonies of his church. 
About this time (1669) a party of Spaniards, consisting of twenty-three 
persons, arrived at the village, guided by some Iroquois from the Mis- 
sissippi River. They had been informed that there was a lake “to the 
north, whose bottom was covered with a substance shining and white, 


which they took from the Indians description to be silver.” 
“Having arrived at Onondaga Lake and the French village, and 


finding no silver; they seemed bent on a quarrel with the French.” * * 
“The Spaniards told the Indians that the only object of the French was 
to tyrannize over them. The French, on the other hand, asserted that 
the Spaniards were laying a plan to rob them of their lands.” 

“The Indians by this time becoming jealous of both, determined to 
rid themselves of these intruders. Having obtained assistance of the 
Oneidas and Cayugas, they agreed upon the time and manner of attack. 
A little before daybreak, on AM Saint’s Day, 1669, the little colony, to- 
gether with the Spaniards, were aroused from their slumbers by the 
discharge of fire arms and the war-whoop of the savages. Every house 
was immediately fired or broken open, and such as attempted to escape 
from the flames were killed by the tomahawk, and not one of the col- 
onists or Spaniards were left alive to relate the sad disaster.” And so 
perished the second French colony that was planted in Onondaga. 
The Onondagas were cruel, but the French and their Indian allies, 
prompted to action by the Jesuit Priests, were no less cruel, as many a 
massacre of Indians gives proof. 

The war went on with varying fortune, and when twenty years had 
passed, mostly in bloodshed, Count Frontenac returned in 1689, as Gov- 
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ernor of Canada, to find that Montreal had been captured and burned 
by the Five Nations, Fort Frontenac evacuated and razed. From 
Three Rivers to Mackinaw there remained not one French town, and 
hardly even a post (Bancroft, vol. tit, p. 179). Frontenac made unavailing 
efforts for peace with the Iroquois, but war in its cruelest form raged 
for years. England being at war with France formed a close alliance 
with the Iroquois, and the French aided by Canada Indians made fre- 
quent inroads into New England and the frontier settlements of New 
York. In January, 1690, a party from Montreal of one hundred “and ten, 
composed of French and of the christian Iroquois, for two and twenty 
days, waded through morasses, through forests, and across rivers to 
Schenectady,” and near midnight of February 8th set fire to the dwell- 
ings and raised the war-whoop. Some of the inhabitants, half clad, fled 
through the snow to Albany. Sixty were massacred, seventeen of them 
children (Bancroft). 

New England suffered from like invasions, and many of the people 
were killed or carried into captivity. Great deeds of bravery were 
performed and indescribable suffering endured. The French were gen- 
erally successful under the wise leadership of Frontenac, and by 1696 
the French dominion was extended in the east to the heart of Maine. 
In the west, unfortunate efforts had been made by the English for the 
conquest of Canada; they had been all abandoned, and Frontenac was 
able to turn his whole force against the Iroquois. He had endeavored 
by treaties and missions to win their good will, and had tried to terrify 
them, by invasions into the Seneca and Mohawk countries; the French 
showing less mercy to prisoners than the Indians. “The Governor of 
Montreal had ordered no quarter to be given, unless to women and 
children; but the savage confederates insisted on showing mercy; and 
the French historian censures their humanity as inexcusable, for Schuyler 
of Albany, collecting two hundred men, pursued the party as it retired 
and succeeded in liberating many of the captives.” (Bancroft, vol. tit, p: 
189.) 

Failing to end the war by these measures, Frontenac determined to 
rally all the force he could, and though seventy-four years of age and 
infirm, to take the command in person and invade the central tribe, and, 
if possible, destroy the power of the Confederacy. Having made the 
fort at Cadaraqui (now Kingston) strong and garrisoned it, and storing 
there provisions, arms and ammunition which, in case of disaster might 
be useful, he gathered his regular troops that had learned the art of 
war in the old world, and his farmers and artisans and laborers of every 
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degree, taking the whole body of the Canadian militia and Indians of many 
tribes, including the proselyted praying Iroquis, and on the 4th day of 
July, 1696, commenced his march from the Island of Montreal. Boats 
were the means of conveyance; they of such light construction that the 
troops could carry them around such rapids as might be too formidable 
to surmount. The van of the army was under the immediate command 
of the Governor of Montreal, Le Chevalier de Calliéres, and consisted of 
two battalions of regulars and five hundred Indians. 

He had two large boats carrying two small cannon, which was fol- 
lowed by the mortars, grenades, artillery utensils and ammunition; then 
came the provisions. Next in order came the Vice Roy, at the head of 
the main body, accompanied by a large number of volunteers under the 
Chevalier de Grais, his Engineer, and four battalions of the militia, 
commanded by the Governor of Trois-Rivieres. Two battalions of 
regulars and some Indians, under De Vaudreuil, brought up the rear. 
Clark, vol. t., . 279. Indians scouted the shores of the River St. Law- 
rence to prevent ambuscades, and at every “carrying place” parties 
protected those engaged in carrying the boats and stores. Twelve days 
of toilsome work brought the army to their depot of supplies at Fort 
Frontenac (Cadaraqui), one hundred and eighty miles from Montreal. 
Here they tarried some days for reinforcements of Indians who did not 
come, and on the 26th day of July resumed their advance, and on the 
28th reached the mouth of the Oswego River, called in the history of 
the expedition “ Onontague.”’ 

The Canadians were now in a narrow river, and in the country of 
their enemy. Fifty scouts on each shore felt the wilderness, “and the 
army proceeded only according to their reports.” After progressing 
five leagues, which took two days, the flanking parties were largely 
increased. And thus they toiled up the Oswego, making but slow pro- 
gress. Frontenac was “borne in his canoe by fifty savages” around the 
great falls, they “singing and uttering yells of joy.” Near the entrance 
of the outlet of Onondaga Lake, a drawing of the army on the bark of 
a tree was found, as a notice to the invaders that they were observed ; 
and a bundle of rushes, numbering 1,434, indicating that that number of 
warriors awaited them. The short outlet which connects the lake with 
the river that runs within a little more than half a mile of its west end, 
bringing the waters of the lakes of the country of the Senecas and 
Cayugas, had a winding course and a rapid current through a dense 
swamp, and was very narrow, giving many important points for defense ; 
and the French approached it with great caution, giving no opening for 
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surprise or ambuscade; and we cannot but admire the consummate gen- 
eralship that guided this army through such difficulties, suffering no 
check or disaster in invading and returning home. ‘“ We passed the 
Lake in order of battle. Monsieur de Callieres, who commanded that 
day on the left, that being the side of the enemy, made a large circuit 
under pretence of debarking on that side, while M. de Vaudreuil, with 
the right wing, hugged the shore to clear what he could encounter all 
around of the enemy.” (Doc. Hist. N. Y., vol. 2, p. 211.) 

Thus confusing the [roquois, by threatening on all sides, the French 
landed, “sword in hand,” on the north shore, and at the very place where 
forty years before had been built the chapel of “St. Mary of Lake 
Genentaha.” 

The construction of a fort was at once commenced, and completed 
the next morning, the third day of August, 1696. A garrison of 140 
men, under a trusty officer, was left in the fort “to guard the bateaux, 
canoes, provisions and other heavy baggage, which could not be trans- 
ported ; their loss would have absolutely caused that of the whole army.” 
The march by land was commenced, “and half a league made that day.”’ 
“We camped at the place called the Salt Springs, which in truth they 
are.” “Inconceivable difficulty was experienced in moving the cannon 
and the artillery equipments over marshes and two pretty considerable 
rivers which it was necessary to traverse.” (Doc. Hist. N. Y., vol. 1, p. 211.) 

This is a good description of the swamp which extends northeast 
from the lake, as the water was before the lake was lowered and the 
swamp partially drained. The two “pretty considerable rivers,” now 
run in one channel under the Oswego Canal, and a plank road gives easy 
passage over this once tangled swamp which so obstructed the French 
march. 

“On the 4th of August the order of battle was formed at sunrise, 
and the march was resumed, moving with the greatest caution and hav- 
ing flanking parties and ‘forlorn hopes’ of the most active savages and 
Frenchmen deployed to discover and receive the first fire.” “ Frontenac 
was borne on an arm-chair ( fauteui/) between the two lines, in a position 
to place himself when he thought proper at the head.”’ “ Each battalion 
was only two deep, and showed a very great front.” “ They were from 
sunrise till night in getting to the location of the villages.” The 
cabins of the Indians and the triple palisade which encircled their 
fort were found entirely burned (thus explaining the smoke seen at night 
at the French encampment on the lake shore). It was an oblong, flanked 
by four regular bastions. The two rows of pickets which touched each 
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other were of the thickness of an ordinary mast, and at six feet distance 
outside stood another palisade of much smaller dimensions, but from 40 
to 50 feet high.” (Doc. History.) 

Eighty-one years before Champlain had been driven defeated from 
before the stronghold of this tribe. In his time the Indians had only the 
means known to savages to enable them to fortify and resist an invasion. 
When Frontenac came, they had not only firearms, but axes, shovels 
and the means to fortify; and muchas we are surprised at this descrip- 
tion of their fort, we give it more credit than we do that of Champlain. 

Though the Iroquois had notified the French that 1,434 men were ready 
to resist them, they finally decided not to hazard a battle or a siege, 
being terrified by the descriptions of some Indians that had deserted 
from the French, of the destructive effects of the shells thrown by their 
cannon; but destroying their fort and houses, they fled into the fast- 
nesses of the wilderness. Frontenac had led his army with such skill 
that these children of the forest, familiar with every stream and every 
swamp, had not been able to inflict the least injury upon it, and were 
forced to yield to the blow. The motives that actuated them in burn- 
ing their stronghold it is not easy to understand. It appears to us that 
in so doing they simply saved the French that labor. No use could be 
made by the French of the fort, as it would have been beyond all their 
power to have sustained a permanent post in this wilderness, and at this 
distance from supplies. 

The French looked up the stores that the Indians had hastily depos- 
ited in caches, destroying what they could not carry away. “The 
destruction of the Indian corn was commenced and continued the two 
following days. The grain was so forward that the stalks were very 
easily cut by the sword and sabre, without the least fear that any could 
sprout again. Nota single head remained. The fields stretched from 
a league and a half to two leagues from the fort. The destruction was 
complete.” 

To have allowed the French to accomplish all this without suitable 
protest would not have been Indian-like. So an aged chief (Clark says 
more than a hundred years old), by his own desire, was left in the fort 
to warn the French that the Indians would soon glut their revenge upon 
the settlements in Canada. The Indian allies of the French put this old 
man to the torture—a fate he had doubtless expected, and which 
he bore as became a chief of the Onondagas. “ He told his tormentors to 
remember well his death when his countrymen should come to take 
terrible vengeance on them.” * * “While life lasted he re- 
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proached the Indians with becoming slaves to the French, calling them 
dogs of dogs, and telling them to remember him when vengeance was 
executed on them, and this was the only Onondaga killed.” 

A detachment consisting of six or seven hundred of the most active 
of the whole army—soldiers, militia and Indians—was sent to Oneida, 
fourteen leagues distant. The corn of the Oneidas was destroyed, as 
well as their fort and cabins, and thirty-five among them, some of the 
principal chiefs, were made prisoners; they having remained at the vil- 
lage in the vain hope of averting disaster. 

Having accomplished this much, and burned a Mohawk that was 
retaken at Oneida, the French started on their return to Canada on the 
oth day of August, and “encamped midway from the fort, where the 
bateaux were left,” having three of the Canada Indians killed, who had 
remained behind inthe hope of finding more plunder. “The fort (St. 
Mary’s, of Genentaha) was reached on the 1oth and destroyed,” and on 
the 20th they reached Montreal; being watched all the way by the Iro- 
quois, and having every canoe that became separated from the main body 
cut off. This is the last of the invasions of the valley of Onondaga by the 
French. The victory was barren of useful results, and great injury to 
the French was caused by taking the Canadian militia from their fields 
in harvest time, and the scarcity of provisions that resulted was quite as 
severely felt in Canada the next year as it was at Onondaga, the gov- 
ernment of New York furnishing the Oneidas and Onondagas corn to 
relieve them. (Colonial History, vol. tv, p. 174.) 

In 1697, England and France made the treaty of Ryswick, and soon 
the French and the Iroquois made another treaty of Amity, which the 
“Canadians considered one of the greatest blessings that could be be- 
stowed upon them. Nothing could be more terrible than this last war ; 
the French ate their bread in continual fear. No man was sure when 
out of his own house of ever returning to it again. While laboring in 
the fields, they were under perpetual apprehension of being killed, or 
carried off to the Indian country, there to dole out a long and fearful 
captivity, or to die in lingering torments. In short, all business and 
trade were often entirely suspended; while fear, despair and misery 
blanched the countenances of the wretched inhabitants. On the return 
of the French Commissioners from making the treaty, they brought 
with them several Chiefs of the Five Nations from Onondaga. They 
were complimented, and received with every demonstration of respect 
by the French at Montreal; and thus it always is with a brave people, 
who struggle through every difficulty, until they finally triumphed with 
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honor. Many of the French prisoners among the Five Nations had be- 
come so attached to their new friends, that they remained in Onondaga 
and ended their days among the savages.” (C/ark.) 

The individual Frenchman has all along taken kindly to the natives 
of America, and but for the mistake of Champlain and the unwise treat- 
ment of the Five Nations that followed, the government of the continent 
would have fallen to the French rather than to the English. 

The Dutch approached the Indians from the east, and treated them 
justly, and by so doing gained their lasting friendship. The English, 
succeeding the Dutch, continued their friendly policy; the effect of 
which was that in the revolution which made us a nation, the Indians 
sustained the royal government. 

The peace made between the Indians and French, which followed 
the treaty of Ryswick, of September roth, 1697, between England and 
France, may properly be considered as ending the wars against the 
French conducted by the Indians independently of English direction. 
Henceforth they acted almost entirely in accordance with English 
policy, and on the great battle fields where England and France con- 
tinued to dispute the supremacy of the continent, the Iroquois were 
constantly acting as allies of England. 

When England acknowledged the independence of the United States, 
no provision was made for the Indians that had fought on the side of the 
English, and they were left entirely to our mercy. The Mohawks dis- 
persed as a tribe, most of them going to Canada, where their descend- 
ents yet live. There were two views taken by the people of the State 
of New York as to the policy to be adopted in regard to the Indians, 
who had carried fire, the scalping knife and the tomahawk, not only to 
Wyoming and Cherry Valley, but along all our border settlements, mur- 
dering women and children, or driving them at midnight into the snows 
of winter to perish miserably. One, and by far the most numerous 
party, proposed to drive them all out of our State, if it might be, into 
the arms of their Canada allies. A smaller party, headed by General 
Schuyler, and aided by the great influence of General Washington, 
favored the plan, which was adopted, of leaving the Indians small 
reservations within the State, where a remnant of them still remains. 

With the Western Indians, who sided with England in the war of 
the Revolution, no peace was really made. Armies were sent against 
them, that suffered ambuscade and dreadful disaster; and a hundred 
years of war have followed. 


GEORGE GEDDES 








MARTIAL LAW DURING THE REVOLUTION 


The proclamation of martial law by General Gage at Boston, June 
12th, 1775, and by Governor Dunmore, in Virginia, on the 7th of 
November of the same year, met with the severe denunciation of the 
American people; but martial law, whether enforced justifiably or not, 
is sure to be opposed by those who become subject to its action. 

The arraingment of the King of England in the Declaration of In 
dependence has been cited as showing that the men, who were willing 
to go to war on the issues there made, could never have admitted the 
truth of the principles involved in a proclamation of martial law. There 
is no stronger proof that it is a necessary accompaniment of war, than 
the fact that our forefathers were themselves compelled to resort to it at 
the very beginning of and throughout the Revolution. A few instances 
will be given. 

By the 37th of the Articles of War adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress June 30th, 1775, it was declared that “ whosoever belonging to 
the continental army, shall relieve the enemy with money, victuals, or am- 
munition, or shall knowingly harbor or protect an enemy, shall suffer 
suclt punishment as by a general court-martial shall be ordered.” This 
was law for the government of the military forces—military law. On 
the 7th of November of the same year—on the report of a committe ap- 
pointed to confer with the commander-in-chief—Congress adopted -cer- 
tain additions, alterations and amendments to the Articles of War, 
amongst which was the following: ‘“ All persons convicted of holding 
a treacherous correspondence with, or giving intelligence to the enemy, 
shall suffer death, or such other punishment as a general court-martial 
shall think proper.” This was martial law; that is to say martial law 
proper, as defined by Chief Justice Chase in the dissenting opinion in er 
parte Milligan. 

Again, on the 27th of December, 1776, the following resolution was 
adopted: “ The unjust but determined purpose of the British court to 
enslave these free States, obvious through every delusive insinuation to 
the contrary, having placed things in such a situation that the very ex- 
istence of civil liberty now depends on the right execution of military 
powers, and the vigorous, decisive conduct of these being impossible to 
distant, numerous and deliberative bodies: This Congress having ma- 
turely considered the present crisis, and having perfect reliance on the 
wisdom, vigor and uprightness of General Washington, do therefore, 
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“ Resolve, That General Washington shall be, and he is hereby, vested 
with full, ample and complete powers to raise and collect together, in 
the most speedy and effectual manner, 16 battalions of infantry * * *; 
to take wherever he may be, whatever he may want for the use of the 
army, if the inhabitants will not sell it, allowing a reasonable price for 
the same; to arrest and confine persons who refuse to take the conti- 
nental currency, or are otherwise disaffected to the American cause, and 
return to the States of which they are citizens their names and the nature 
of their offences, together with the witnesses to prove them.” 

This was a statutory sanction of martial law, and as regards the 
seizure of private property, zo¢ an exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main. [The difference between the law of “overruling necessity ” and 
the right of eminent domain is discussed in the Law Register for July, 
1874, in an article entitled “war claims against the United States,” by 
Wm. Lawrence. | 

The next resolution of Congress authorizing the enforcement of mar- 
tial law was that of October 8th, 1777, which was only to remain in force 
until January Ist, 1778, but was extended by a resolution of December 
2gth. ‘“ Whereas it is of essential consequence to the general welfare that 
the most effectual measures should be forthwith pursued for cutting off 
all communication of supplies or intelligence to the enemy’s army now 
in and near the city of Philadelphia; and whereas it has been found by 
the experience of all the States that in times of invasion the power of 
the municipal law is too feeble and dilatory to bring to a condign and 
exemplary punishment, persons guilty of such traitorous practices: 

“ Resolved, That any person being an inhabitant of any of these States, 
who shall act as a guide or pilot by land or water for the enemy, or shall 
give or send intelligence to them, or in any manner furnish them with 
supplies of provisions, money, clothing, arms, forage, fuel, or any kind 
of stores, be considered and treated as an enemy and traitor to these 
United States; and that General Washington be empowered to order such 
persons, taken within thirty miles of any city, town or place in the States 
of Pennsylvania, Jersey, or Delaware, which is or may be in the posses- 
sion of the enemy’s forces, to be tried by a court-martial, and such courts- 
martial are hereby authorized to sentence any such persons convicted 
before them of any of the offences aforesaid, to suffer death or such other 
punishment as to them shall seem meet.” 

Under this resolution one Joseph Murill, an inhabitant of Pennsyl- 
vania, was tried for giving intelligence, and acting as a guide, to the 
enemy. He was found guilty and sentenced to be executed: and Gen- 
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eral Washington, in an order issued from his headquarters at Valley 
Forge, 1778, approved the sentence, and ordered it to be carried into 
effect. Murill’s execution was, however, subsequently indefinitely post- 
poned. 

On the 3d of April, 1778, Washington also approved and ordered the 
execution of the sentence of William Morganan, of Pennsylvania, who 
had been convicted, under the same resolution, of coming out of Phila- 
delphia and attempting to steal and carry backahorse. The sentence in 
this case was, “to be kept at hard labor during the contest with Great 
Britain, not less than thirty miles from the enemy’s camp, and if he be 
caught making his escape, to suffer death.” Orders dated March 25th, 
and April 13th, 1778, approve the sentences in several similar cases; 
none, however, being capital. 

Again, on the 27th of February, 1778, Congress resolved: “That 
whatever inhabitant of these States shall kill, or seize, or take, any loyal 
citizen or citizens thereof, and convey him or them to any place within 
the power of the enemy, or shall enter into any combination for such a 
purpose, or attempt to carry the same into execution, or hath assisted, 
or shall assist therein ; or shall by giving intelligence, acting asa guide, or 
in any other manner whatever, aid the enemy in the perpetuation thereof, 
he shall suffer death by the judgment of a court-martial, as a traitor, 
assassin or spy, if the offense be committed within seventy miles of the 
headquarters of the grand or other armies of these States where a gen- 
eral officer commands.” 

The effect of this resolution—and it did not escape observation at the 
time—was to suspend (for instance, in Boston and other parts of Massa- 
chusetts, which were not the seat of war, but were within seventy miles 
of Providence, the headquarters of a general officer who commanded a 
small army) the judicial authority of the State in particular cases, and 
to subject criminals, ordinarily triable under the laws of the State, to 
military trial. 

It was under this resolution that Joshua H. Smith was tried by court- 
martial for complicity with Major André. After André’s first interview 
with Arnold, he did not return to the Vulture, sloop-of-war, which had 
taken him up the river, but went to Smith’s house, where he spent a 
night and day. Smith went on board the Vulture on a mission from 
André, and when the latter undertook his fatal trip he wore a suit of 
Smith’s clothes. The court-martial being of opinion that it had juris- 
diction under the resolution of February 27th, 1778, the following charge 
was exhibited against Smith: “For aiding and assisting Benedict 
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Arnold, late a Major-General in our service, in a combination with the 
enemy, for the purpose of taking, seizing, and killing such of the loyal 
citizens and soldiers as were in garrison at West Point and its depen- 
dencies.” The finding of the court was, that “the evidence produced 
on the trial and the prisoner’s defence being fully and maturely consid- 
ered by the court, they are of opinion that, notwithstanding it appears 
to them that the said Joshua H. Smith did aid and assist Benedict 
Arnold, late Major-General in our service, who had entered into a com- 
bination with the enemy for the purposes which the charge mentions, 
yet they are of opinion that the evidence is not sufficient to convict the 
said Joshua H. Smith of his being privy to, or having a knowledge of, 
the said Benedict Arnold’s criminal, traitorous, and base designs. They 
are, therefore, of opinion that the said Joshua H. Smith is not guilty of 
the charge exhibited against him, and do acquit him.” 

Washington subsequently delivered over the prisoner to the Govern- 
ment of New York, with the view to his trial by civil process if deemed 
advisable; but whilst thus held he effected his escape, and was not 
recaptured. 

G. NORMAN LIEBER 








ABEL PARKER UPSHUR 
SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1842-1844 


Abel Parker Upshur, one of a family of twelve brothers and sisters, 
was born at the old homestead, Vaucluse, in Northampton county, Vir- 
ginia, in 1791, his parents being Lyttleton and Anne Parker Upshur. 
He lost his father early in life, at which juncture the Vaucluse estate 
was found much involved, so that Abel’s instruction and preparation for 
college were conducted for the greater part by his talented elder 
brothers. 

His beginning of student life, technically so-called, was at Princeton, 
but certain disturbances arising among the youth regarding their respect- 
ive States’-rights and Federalistic political views, Mr. Upshur bade 
adieu to the institution at the close of the first session, transferring his 
future collegiate life to Yale, where he was graduated honorably. 
Subsequently a law pupil of Hon. William Wirt, the young student, 
now a denizen of Richmond, was, in view of the troublous state of 
affairs at home, practising the most rigid and, it must added, honorable 
economy. He found it feasible to respond but in a measurable degree 
to the demands society was constantly making upon his presence. The 
State "capital was in its hey-day, socially speaking, at that time; the 
gifted Maria Mayo, afterward Mrs. General Scott, and her more beauti- 
ful sister, subsequently Mrs. Cabell, being the reigning belles. Mr. 
Upshur appeared among them costumed plainly, but as became a gen- 
tleman, and it is a well-known fact that for one entire season he subsisted 
on bread and cheese purchased at a neighboring shop, while his sleeping 
apartment was the summer-house in a garden in Franklin street. All 
this in the rigid resolve to free himself from debt—debt incurred for his 
collegiate expenses, repaid afterward,.when the family estate had been 
happily egineered through all its vicissitudes—the good son and brother 
having resolutely refused one cent therefrom while his mother lived or 
his sisters were helpless. 

By and by he became a successful practitioner of the law in Rich- 
mond, but afterward sought the old home again. His native county 
returned him in 1825 as member of the State Legislature, and in 1827 
he succeeded his uncle, Judge Parker, on the bench, whence, on Mr. 
Tyler’s accession to the Presidency in 1841, he was called to be a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet. First filling the position of Secretary of the Navy 
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(“ Jack” remembering him to this day as the man who abolished flog- 
ging in the navy), on Mr. Webster’s resignation in 1842, Mr. Upshur suc- 
ceeded him as Secretary of State. 

In 1826 he married his cousin, Miss Elizabeth A. B. Upshur, the 
daughter of John Brown Upshur, of Accomac county; the issue 
of this marriage was an only child, a daughter, who afterward married 
Lieutenant Ringgold, U.S. A., of Washington City. 

The beloved and beautiful home, Vaucluse, was now, in 1841, given 
up for a residence among the gayer, but not more congenial scenes of 
the National Capital. 

As the Ashburton Treaty had been the crowning event of Mr. Web- 
ster’s premiership, so the annexation of Texas was the coup d'état of his 
successor’s service, and many go so far as to ascribe in great measure 
to Mr. Upshur’s policy the accession of these thousands of square miles 
in all their vastness and quality values to the territory of the United 
States. The venerable George Wythe Munford of Virginia, author of 
the “Reports,” alluding to Mr. Tyler and his administration, says: 
“When he summoned around him as members of his Cabinet such men 
as John C. Calhoun and Abel Upshur and Thomas W. Gilmer and John 
Y. Mason and Hugh S. Legare, men of exalted talents, of high-toned 
character and virtues, of upright honesty and deserved popularity, the 
genial warmth of other days began to revive, party asperity began to be 
mellowed and softened, and long before his death he was again beloved, 
and was held in high estimation as a virtuous patriot.” 

Quoting from another portion of the same essay, we find: “I hope 
you will bear with me while I[ attempt to draw a faint sketch of another 
orator, whom I think one of the most gifted of our Virginia statesmen. 
Tallude to Abel P. Upshur, a jurist, a judge, a representative, a mem- 
ber of the Convention of 1829-30, Secretary of the Navy and Secretary 
of State during the administration of Mr. Tyler. 

“ His forte I think was in a deliberative assembly. I heard him on 
many occasions at the bar, for he was for a long period attorney for the 
commonwealth in this city. I have listened to his lucid, short, distinct 
and able opinions delivered off-hand as a judge. I witnessed some of 
his efforts in the convention, but the most powerful speech of his life that 
I know of, was delivered in the House of Delegates on the proposition 
to repeal the law which prohibited 4 man from marrying his wife’s sis- 
Nias 


*Named in the statutes, ‘‘ The Incestuous Marriage Bill.” 
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“ Judge Upshur was of large frame, broad shoulders, expanded chest, 
fine head, high and capacious forehead as if the brain had pressed it out- 
ward. It was like the massive brow of Daniel Webster, though his eye- 
brows did not throw the dark shade upon the face that Webster’s: did, 
but there was a sunshine playing upon the features as if the light had 
been reflected from his exceeding bald head.” 

“ One eye was defective, but the other was so speaking that it threw 
the defective one inthe shade. At that time old General Samuel Black- 
burn was a member from the County of Bath. He was a remarkable 
man, too, in his day—was a grim, morose old customer, who had a pecu- 
liar intellect of his own, which displayed uncommon powers, but de- 
lighted most in cutting hits upon his brother members, and his blows 
had been given so hard and repeated so often, that he became a terror to 
the young, and the older avoided encounters with him. He had never 
failed to turn the laugh upon his antagonists, and make them subjects of 
his ridicule and mirth. Judge Upshur had delivered a master effort in 
favor of the bill before the house, and when he concluded, having de- 
lighted all beyond measure, and the effect was manifest in the beaming 
countenances of the audience, and in the quivering tear that hung on the 
undried lid and which rough men were ashamed to wipe away lest they 
might unfold their weakness, General Blackburn undertook to dispel 
the illusion, and by the employment of his old weapons to break the force 
of the argument. He let slip all his dogs and attempted to worry the 
game by snapping and barking, but as long as he confined himself to 
howlings at arguments which were untouched and unimpaired, a playful 
smile only lighted up the Judge’s face. At length, however, he took 
another tack and assailed his personal appearance, drawing upon his 
fancy for imaginings derogatory to his personal character, and he es- 
sayed to laugh him to scorn and throw him into contempt. Then I saw 
the great man’s bosom heave, and his countenance seemed to grow radi- 
ant with a glow—the inspiration of the orator filled his soul. When 
Achilles was about to draw his sword against Agamemnon, his king and 
chief, we are told the blue-eyed goddess suddenly stood behind him with 
terrible look invisible to every one but himself, seized his yellow hair 
and assuaged the wrath of the young hero with prudent advice. He 
withdrew his mighty hand from the silver handle and the sword drop- 
ped back into the scabbard. Not so Upshur; the blue-eyed Pallas lent 
him the 4Zgis of Jove, and he shook the flaming boss full in the eyes of 
all the house. He began with tones that moved the hair on your head, 
and told that his blood was up. He was as calm as he is who in danger 
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knows no fear. With measured step and slow he stalked along, and he 
balanced his words in his hands to see that they were well chosen and 
of the proper weight. There was a solemnity around that you could feel. 
He kept removing the little impediments from his path, and as he ad- 
vanced he grew warm, energetic, chaste, sublime, and when at last he 
had acquired the proper pitch and felt the key-note had roused his brain, 


he turned upon the foe, 
‘ And with a withering look 
The war denouncing trumpet took.’ 


and his words hissed and scorched. And then he left, as it seemed, the 
hateful theme, and he would come back to the subject in debate, and 
with a mellowed voice, soft tones were dropped, as if the lighter shades 
were thrown in to make the darkness gloomy and the night more black, 
and then he would serenely recall the imputation on his person and char- 
acter that had roused his ire, and assuming the tones with which he first 
began, he drove right onward and still he kept his wild, unaltered mien, 
while each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from his head. 

“T never shall forget that day. I never shall forget the look of the 
denounced and discomfited assailant. I never shall cease to remember 
the spell that bound the hearers, and how men gave expression to their 
feelings by pressing around the speaker when he concluded, giving him 
the cordial grip of the sympathetic hand. Such is a faint effort to give 
you some idea of the manner of the roused and animated Upshur.” 

Of the speech alluded to by Mr. Munford as “ the most powerful of 
his life,” and what was everywhere recognized as Mr. Upshur’s crown- 
ing success in oratory and argument, it was never reported, and as he 
kept, or in fact had no notes, it is lost, save to the memory of those who 
heard it. 

The most voluminous contribution left by him to the literature of his 
country is, as its title-page bespeaks: “ The Federal Government, Its 
True Nature and Character; Being a Review of Judge Story’s Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United States,” a work considered 
thoroughly able and exhaustive, or else incendiary and treasonable, ac- 
cording as the standpoint of criticism may be from a Federalistic or 
States’-Rights view. 

Upon the merits of this or that doctrine as in array one against the 
other, it is all inexpedient to cavil now. It may be more in accord with 
the spirit of the centennial year just past away, and certainly not less 
profitable in any view to turn over the columns of an old issue of the 
Boston Courter at present in the writer’s hands. The occasion treated of 
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was the laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill monument, June 
17th, 1843. President Tyler and his Cabinet were at the great Faneuil 
Hall dinner. The “Grecian fire shed from the lips of Webster” was 
commented on in terms of just praise, while ‘“‘on Upshur, one of the 
noblest sons of a noble State,” it was alleged, “the mantle of Madison 
may truly be said to have fallen.” 

“Mr. Bancroft proposed,” said the Courier, ‘ Virginia and Massachu- 
setts. Their names are blended inseparably in the record of their coun- 
try’s glory; their sons will ever cherish the freedom and the Union 
established by their fathers.’””» Mr. Upshur of Virginia, Secretary ot 
the Navy, rose to respond amidst enthusiastic applause. He said: 
“ Mr. President:—We are all assembled upon a very interesting occa- 
sion; we are all—those of us who are strangers—enjoying the kind hos- 
pitalities of the citizens of Boston, and it becomes the duty of some one 
of the Virginians present to respond to the call upon his native State. I 
regret that the task falls upon me, for though I feel, and though all who 
come from Virginia feel deeply the value of such a notice of their native 
State by Massachusetts, there are few of us who can adequately respond 
to the compliment. As to myself, [never was much in the habit of pub- 
lic speaking, and what little faculty I once possessed is now entirely lost 
through disuse. I might offer as another apology for my hesitation— 
that I am overpowered by the circumstances in which I find myself 
placed—but I will offer none whatever. I can say but little, yet that 
little shall be in the language of truth and sincerity, a language always 
eloquent enough. In responding to your call—your association of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia—where shall I begin? Topics rush upon the 
mind so rapidly, each so strongly appealing for notice and utterance, 
that the tongue is confused and the power of recollection lost. But in- 
deed why should I attempt to recall to Massachusetts minds those 
topics? Itis a part of every Massachusetts man’s education to know of 
the revolutionary exertions of the different States and of the ties which 
bound them together. Every schoolboy in New England, with his sat- 
chel on his back, can tell of Lexington and Bunker Hill, Trenton and 
Yorktown. 

“Every one in Massachusetts knows all this, and I hope I may say 
that in my own State our children learn to lisp those hallowed names at 
their mothers’ knees. And, sir, it was Virginia’s fortune to furnish 
to the American Army a leader whose peer the world never saw. 
Though in all creation there has been but one Washington, and never 
will be another—and though he was wholly of Virginia, yet we are not 
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selfish. His fame was bright enough to cast a lustre over the whole 
land. We can share it freely with our countrymen and all shall have 
enough! But, sir, engrossing as is that name, and, as I hope, without a 
violation of modesty I may say, brilliant as are many other names belong- 
ing to Virginia, their glory belongs not to us alone. In looking back 
to the events of the Revolution, who is there that can separate Virginia 
trom Massachusetts? Who can fail to couple the Old Dominion with 
this noble Commonwealth? Would, sir, that Virginia were here to-day, 
to respond as she would respond to the greeting of Massachusetts, but 
venturing, incompetent as I am to do so, to’ represent her embodied 
spirit, in -her name I say to Massachusetts—as she would say were she 
here—hail, hail to thee, oh! my sister! Let me express to you, person- 
ally, the great, deep and solemn satisfaction with which I have observed 
all the proceedings that have come under my eye to-day. I have seen 
much, very much which proves the taste, wealth and liberality of the 
people of Boston and Charlestown, hundreds of circumstances denoting 
civilization and refinement. But the moral beauty of the scene engrosses 
my whole attention. Thousands and thousands—how many _ thous- 
ands it is impossible for me even to conjecture—have met me at every 
turn. Crowds on crowds in the thronged streets—every eye beaming 
with joyousness and excitement—who elsewhere would wholly have 
obstructed the path of the carriages, were here managed peaceably and 
promptly by a few marshals and police officers, each furnished with a 
two foot staff. There was no confusion nor disturbance. Each officer 
and marshal seem to be a magician, managing the countless crowd by 
the mere waving of his wand. Sir, to what is this owing? To what will 
it lead? In my own beloved State we are respecters of law and order, 
but there it is rare to see a collection making the slightest approach to 
that of to-day. I will not venture to say that such a crowd could not 
there be so managed, but I hardly dare to hope it would. Never but 
in Massachusetts has there been a sight like this! And what is it that 
makes the slight and short wand more powerful than the fixed and brist- 
ling bayonets and the loaded gun? Your public schools you say, and 
the knowledge they impart to the people. Doubtless these have a great 
effect! But, more than these, and most valuable of everything is the 
education and principle drawn from the mother’s knee. Their blessings 
have been signally illustrated to-day, and they have placed Massachu- 
setts so high on the roll of civilization and refinement that she may well 
call upon her sisters to come to her and learn how to be good, great, 
happy and wise. In connection with this subject, and as a tribute at 
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once just to Massachusetts and grateful to Virginia, permit me to pro- 
pose—Massachusetts—Foremost in the conflict by which our liberties 
were won, and foremost to show us what our liberties are, when won.” 

The great national calamity by which Secretary Upshur and other 
prominent personages were suddenly swept into eternity is fresh in the 
memory of many now living. Thomas W. Gilmer, Secretary of 
the Navy, Virgil Maxcy, Commodore Beverly Kennon, David Gardiner, 
of New York city—all by one fell swoop of the great destroyer passed 
from that festive scene on board the war steamer Princeton to the sol- 
emn realities of the mystical Beyond. 

The occasion was an excursion down the river, for the testing of 
Com. Alex. Stockton’s new gun, the “ Peace-maker.” Horrible the 
irony concealed under that name! At about four o’clock in the after- 
noon the company were summoned, from their hilarious féte in the cabin, 
tocome above. The ship was approaching Mount Vernon and the 
salute would be given by the new implement of war. ‘“ Let them re- 
move the dead men,” said Mr. Upshur, laughingly, pointing to the 
empty champagne bottles, as he rose from the table responsive to the 
summons. A moment more, and mirth and laughter were turned into 
wailing. A crash—an explosion—and as the thick cloud passed away 
there lay—horrible sight! the lifeless bodies of those named, scattered 
here and there over the deck. Some were mutilated in a shocking man- 
ner. Mr. Upshur’s death-wound was by the lodgment of a heavy seg- 
ment of the gun upon his breast. There was only a slight abrasion of 
the skin on the forehead, and no interruption of the peaceful, eminently 
benevolent smile—the prominent characterization of his countenance in 
life. The last playful remark ever reported of him, as set down here, 
seemed something prophetic of his impending fate. Another somewhat 
singular incident of the catastrophe, as regarded Judge Upshur, was 
that the heavy iron weight which so suddenly stilled the current of the 
wearer's life, drove the hands of his watch immovable into the dial. 
Thus it will doubtless stand many a year to come— 

“ The horologe of eternity!” 


recording in fatal fixedness the dire date—Twenty minutes to Four 
o'clock, of that Twenty-eighth day of February, Eighteen Hundred and 
Forty-four. : 

MARY UPSHUR STURGES 
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DIARY 
OF GOVERNOR SAMUEL WARD 
DELEGATE FROM RHODE ISLAND 
IN CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 1774-1776 
Part III 


SECOND CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 
—September 4th, 1775. Set out [from 
Westerly, R. I.] for Philadelphia, dined 
at Russell’s, lodged at Durfey’s.—sth. 
Oated at Saybrook ferry, dined at She- 
dar’s, and lodged at Beer’s.— 6th. Oated 
at Stratford ferry, dined at Penfield’s, 
lodged at Betts.—7th. Breakfasted at 
Stamford, dined at Haviland’s (Rye), 
lodged at Kingsbridge.—8th. Dined at 
Mr. Bayard’s, lodged at Newark.—ogth. 
Breakfasted at Graham’s, oated at Daw- 
son’s, dined at Farmer’s, Brunswick, lodg- 
ed at Hyer’s, Princetown.—1oth. Oated 
at Trenton ferry, dined at Bristol, oated at 
“Wheat-sheaf.”—11th. Mr. President 
and Mr. Cushing, S. Ward, the Connecti- 
cut delegates, Mr. Crane of the Jerseys, 
several Pennsylvania, lower County, 
Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina 
and Georgia delegates met, and adjourn- 
ed to the next day.—r2th. Members from 
the above Colonies met, were joined by 
Messrs. Adams. For want of a quorum 
did no business; adjourned. Mr. Hopkins 
came into the City—13th. Met. The 
President took the chair the first time. 
Letters from Generals Washington, 
Schuyler, etc., two from General Wash- 
ington to General Gage, and one from 
Gage read. Leave granted to Dr. Frank- 
lin to receive his books, papers, etc., just 
arrived. Leave granted to two Virginia 
men to reload and export a cargo which 
was shipped, timely, on board a vessel 
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cast away. Mr. Hopkins was with us 
until one.-—14th. Met. A number of 
letters from General Schuyler, etc., read. 
Dr. Stringer appointed Chief Physician 
and Surgeon to General Schuyler’s army, 
to be paid for his medicines and supplies; 
the same pay as the other Chief Phy- 
sician. The motion from Georgia con- 
sidered and referred; (Mr. Hopkins un- 
til one); the address of that Provincial 


Congress to the King read and their re- 


solves. Treaty with the Six Nations 
read; a plan for taking Fort Detroit, pro- 
posed by Mr. Wilson and Colonel Mor- 
ris, rejected. Colonel Morris, appointed 
a Commissioner at the Indian Treaty for 
the Middle Department.—15th. Met. 
Dr. Walker of Virginia appointed a 
Commissioner in the room of Mr. Henry. 
Goods, arrived in Georgia before 6th Au- 
gust last, to be sold or re-shipped at the 
option of the proprietors. If sold, first 
cost and charges to be reimbursed the 
owners; the profits to be applied by the 
Provincial Congress for the defence of 
the Colony. (Mr. Hopkins [remained] 
until half past one).—16th. Entered 
upon General Washington’s letters; re- 
ferred to Monday. 
signed for consideration of the trade of 
the Colonies—A motion that no pro- 
visions, hides, or leather, sheepskins, 
flax-seed, be exported—postponed. (Mr. 
Hopkins until one).—18th. Agreed that 
proper persons be appointed a Committee 
to procure five hundred tons [of] pow- 
der, and, if [there is] not so much to be 
had, saltpetre to make up that quantity; 
forty brass field pieces, twenty thousand 
double bridled gunlocks, ten thousand 
stands of arms [and] flints. Received 
an express from General Schuyler: he 
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made his landing good, repulsed the 
party that attacked him, and returned to 
Isle aux Noix. (Mr. Hopkins [remained] 
till half past one.)—19th. Took into 
consideration General Schuyler’s letters, 
appointed a committee to answer them; 
gave Colonel Fenton leave to go to Eng- 
land or Ireland, he not to take up arms 
against us; appointed Mr. Willing, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. P. Livingston, Mr. Alsop, 
Mr. Deane, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Lang- 
don, Mr. McKean and Mr. Ward, a Com- 
mittee for purchasing powder, etc. (Mr. 
Hopkins as usual.) —zoth. Finished let- 
ter to General Schuyler, [a] copy to be 
sent [to] General Washington: General 
Washington’s letter resumed. Mr. Grid- 
ley to have a commission as Colonel. 
(Mr. Hopkins [left] as usual.) State of 
trade referred.—z21st. Sundry accounts 
Appointment 


preferred and postponed. 
of a Brigadier General deferred until the 
Army is new modelled. General Wash- 
ington to commission, as Brigade Majors, 


Box, Sam. Brewer, and Scammell. Gen- 
eral Schuyler to appoint a Brigade Major. 
Judge Advocate’s pay, for him and clerk, 
fifty dollars per month. A Committee 
appointed to consider of the best means 
of supplying our Army; their names, Mr. 
Deane, Mr. Ward, Mr. Cushing, Mr. P. 
Livingston, Mr. Willing—An account 
for duck [sail-cloth], etc., of James Milli- 
gan, Jr., allowed. Committee of Berks 
County’s accounts; £2,038.7s.1d. for 
riflemen under Colonel Thompson re- 
ferred to the Committee; Colonel Thomp- 
son to send an account, how he disposed 
of the money, 5,000 dollars. (Mr. Hop- 
kins as usual.)—22d. Letters from [the] 
Provincial Congress of New York: esti- 
mate and plan of fortifications on the 
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Highlands, referred to to-morrow. Let- 
ters from Mr. Morris and Mr. Wilson 
relative to disturbances between Virgin- 
ians and Pennsylvanians, near Pitts- 
burgh, referred to the morrow. Door- 
keeper’s accounts allowed. Upon Major 
Rogers being taken into custody, ordered, 
that if nothing but his being on half pay 
be found against him, that he be dis- 
charged on parole-—Dr. Franklin, Mr. J. 
Rutledge, Mr. Jay, Mr. Randolph, Mr. 
Johnston, Mr. Deane and Mr. Willing 
appointed a Committee to take into con- 
sideration [the] state of the trade of the 
Colonies. A Messenger’s accounts al- 
lowed. Mr. Hopkins as_ usual.—23d. 
Upon reading a letter from the Quarter- 
master General, relative [to] coarse 
goods for clothing the soldiers, ordered, 
that Mr. Lewis, Mr. Willing, Mr. Deane, 
Mr. Alsop, Mr. Langdon, be a Commit- 
tee to purchase £5,000 worth [of] coarse 
woolen goods for the use of the Conti- 
nental Army, to be placed in the hands 
of the Quartermasters General for the 
soldiers at prime cost and charges; the 
quartermaster to have five per cent. for 
his trouble. Some accounts allowed. 
The letters from Morris and Wilson re- 
ferred to Monday. (Mr. Hopkins as 
usual.) A parcel of medicines for the 
hospital ordered to be bought.—25th. 
The Committee appointed to audit the 
Rifle accounts, etc., is authorized to 
draw for a sum not exceeding two thous- 
and dollars. Colonel Lee, Mr. J. Adams 
and Mr. Lynch, a Committee to take 
General Washington’s letters into con. 
sideration and report.—A Committee 
for auditing all accounts appointed: Mr. 
Langdon, Mr. Cushing, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Deane, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Smith, Mr. Wil- 
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ling, Mr. Rodney, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Nelson, Mr. Gadsden, Dr. Zubly.—Let- 
ters from Colonel Morris and Mr. Wilson 
taken into consideration and referred. 
(Mr. Hopkins [left] as usual. Shall not 
minute it again, unless he sits all day.)— 
26th. Letters from Colonel Morris, etc., 
deferred. Letter to General Washington. 
—27th. Copy of Journal presented and 
partly read. Kettles, canteens, etc., 
allowed the soldiers. One hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars ordered [to be 
paid] to Connecticut on account. Sev- 
eral accounts, Robert Erwin, etc., allow- 
ed. Journal read and ordered to be 
printed.—28th. Attended the invitation 
of the City on board the Galleys.—zogth. 
A letter from General Washington. Sev- 
eral accounts allowed. The powder 
Committee to purchase some said to be 
arrived. President to sign all orders on 
the Treasury. Three members appoint- 
ed to go to the Camp, to consult Gen- 
eral Washington, the Governors [of] 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, the Presi- 
dent of the Congress of New Hampshire, 
and the Council of the Massachusetts, 
upon the most effective method of con- 
tinuing, supporting and regulating, a 
Continental Army.—3oth. Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. Lynch and Colonel Harrison, 
the Committee.—John Rutledge, Colonel 
Lee, R. R. Livingston, S. Adams and 
Mr. Johnson, a Committee to draw in- 
structions for the above Committee: 
President to write to General Washing- 
ton, (to acquaint him with the appoint- 
ments, ) and the Governors, Council and 
President; desiring them to attend the 
Committee, 12th October next. Postage 
of letters to be same as usual. Some 
accounts allowed. A complaint made 


by delegates against the Connecticut 
people at Susquehannah. A report from 
the Committee for considering of the 
trade, etc., read. 

October 2d. The above report read 
again, and referred to a Committee 
of the whole Congress to-morrow morn- 
ing.—Instructions to General Washing- 
ton: soldiers to be paid by calendar 
months.— October 3d. Several ac- 
counts allowed. Carbines and _ pistols 
sold to [the] Committee of Safety. The 
General may give to the Army one 
month’s pay, upon taking booty. Com- 
missary General to contract for such 
quantities [of] beef and pork as the Gen- 
eral thinks necessary, and salt it up at 
the Camp. 300,000 dollars to go by the 
Committee to [the] Paymaster General. 
Expenses of the Committee to be paid 
by the Continent: the Committee to con- 
fer with Mr. Rittenhouse.—[I] presented 
our instructions for carrying on the war 
effectually and building an American 
fleet.—4th. Allowed a vessel going to 
South Carolina to carry certain stores 
enumerated. Resolved into a Commit- 
tee upon the trade of the colonies. (Ad- 
ditional instructions to the Committee 
first given.) Only 189,467 doliars ready 
of the 300,000 yesterday ordered. Some 
accounts allowed. Then went intoa Com- 
mittee of the whole, etc. Mr. Ward re- 
ported that the Committee had taken into 
their consideration, etc., and desired leave 
to sit again to-morrow, to take into their 
further consideration, etc., which was 
accordingly resolved.—sth. Congress 
according to the order of the day went 
into a Committee of the whole, etc. 
After some debate a member produced a 
number of letters from England, which 
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were read, and Captain Read, just ar- 
rived, and the gentleman to whom the 
letters were written, desired to attend 
the Congress. Expresses sent to Gen- 
eral Washington, Governor Cooke and 
Governor Trumbuil, to send our several 
vessels to intercept two transports with 
powder, etc. Encouragement given to 
the men, etc. The vessels to go on the 
service to be at the risk of the Continent. 
—6th. Letters from Generals Schuyler 
and Montgomery. £20,000, Pennsyl- 
vania currency, in silver or gold, to be 
got for Continental money for the Canada 
expedition. Recommended to Provincial 
Assemblies and Conventions, [and] Com- 
mittees of Safety, to arrest and secure 
such persons whose going at large may 
endanger such Colonies or the liberty of 
America. (This to be_ transmitted.) 
Committee for importation of powder to 
export, agreeable to the Continental As- 
sociation, as much provisions or other 
produce of these Colonies as they shall 
judge expedient for the purchase of arms 
and ammunition. A Committee appoint- 
ed to consider of the fortifications or- 
dered to be erected on Hudson’s River. 
Further report of the Committee for con- 
certing a plan for intercepting certain 
[vessels] read. Ordered that the Con- 
gress [be] resolved into a Committe of 
the Whole to take into their considera- 
tion the state of the trade. Considera- 
tion of the instructions to the Delegates 
of Rhode Island put off to to-morrow.— 
7th. Letters from New York read. Con- 
sideration of Rhode Island instructions 
to be heard next Monday week. The 
money ordered for the goods [for the 
Army]. Report of the Commitee, who 
took into consideration the letter relative 
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to fortification[s] on Hudson’s River, 
accepted; and [a] recommendation to 
the Provincial Congress accordingly. 
General Wooster ordered (unless count- 
er-ordered by General Schuyler, ) to come 
down to the Highlands, leave as many 
troops as the managers of the works 
think necessary, and repair with the re- 
mainder to New York. Dispute between 
Pennsylvanians and Connecticut people 
referred to either (Colony’s) Delegates 
to report on Monday next. Agreed to 
resolve into a Committee on Monday to 
consider the state of trade. Letters from 
Colonel Morris and Mr. Wilson referred 
to next Monday.—October gth. A letter 
from the Commissary [General] relative 
to £500, advanced for Colonel Arnold; 
and the money ordered to be paid ac- 
cordingly. Further order for exchang- 
ing £20,000, P. C[urrenc]ly, for General 
Schuyler. Mr. Duane authorized to 
propose to the Committee of Safety of 
this Province to borrow one ton of pow- 
der for New York. Letters from Generais 
Schuyler and Montgomery read, [and] 
referred to a Committee, [namely] John 
Adams, John Rutledge, Mr. Chase, R. 
Livingston and Mr. Deane. The affair 
between Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
further referred. The Delegates of Penn- 
sylvania to send what hard money the 
Treasurers have got to General Schuyler 
by two of the light horse. Recommend- 
ed to the Provincial Convention of New 
Jersey to immediately raise two Battal- 
ions of eight Companies each, at Conti- 
nental charge, each Company for one 
year: Sixty-eight privates and officers as 
recommended by Congress in the militia 
bill; privates at five dollars per month, 
and discharged at any time; allowing 
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one month’s pay gratis, instead of bounty; 
one pair [of] shoes, one pair [of] yarn 
stockings and a felt hat given each pri- 
vate. Pay of the officers the same as that 
now in the Continental Army; if that be 
raised, the officers of these battalions to 
have the same.—roth. Some accounts 
allowed. The money sent to General 
Schuyler. Answer to General Schuyler’s 
letter reported and referred. Appoint- 
ments of field officers referred. To be 
resolved to-morrow into a Committee of 
the Whole to take into consideration the 
state of trade.—11th. Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut to report to-morrow. Some 
accounts allowed. Debate concerning 
field-officers resumed, and referred until 
the return of the Committee from Cam- 
bridge. Committee for billeting.—12th. 
Captain and other Commissioned Offi- 
cers allowed while recruiting or on their 
march 2% dollars billet, and the men 
while in quarters one dollar per week, 
while on march 14.— Blanket and 
shirt allowed each soldier, if to be got, 
not to be in the terms of enlistment.— 
The President to transmit blank com- 
missions to the Convention of New Jer- 
sey for the officers ordered to command 
the troops. John Penn, Esq.,a Dele- 
gate from North Carolina, arrived, and 
took his place accordingly. Resolved 
into a Committee of the Whole for [the] 
consideration of the trade of the United 
Colonies. Mr. Ward reported that the 
Committee had taken into their consid- 
eration, according to the order of the 
day, the state of the trade, etc.—13th. 
Resolved into a Committee of the Whole, 
and resumed the consideration of trade, 
etc. Mr. Ward reported that, etc. A 
letter from General Washington, with 
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papers relative to Dr. Church, etc, Re- 
solved, that a swift sailing [vessel] to 
carry ten carriage guns and a proportion- 
able number of swivels, with eighty men, 
be fitted with all possible dispatch to 
cruise three months eastward, for inter- 
cepting such transports laden with war- 
like stores and other supplies for our 
enemies, and such other purposes as the 
Congress may direct. A Committee ap- 
pointed to estimate the expense, and re- 
port a proper vessel. Remainder of the 
report referred to Monday next. Memo- 
rials from New York and Philadelphia 
merchants relative to Tea. Messrs. Rut- 
ledge, S. and J. Adams, Mr. Ward and 
Colonel Lee, the Committee to take into 
their consideration the memorials and 
report.— 14th. Letters from General 
Washington again taken into considera- 
tion; postponed to Monday. A Director 
General of Hospital, etc., to be chosen 
on Monday next. Affair between Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania referred until 
Monday. A Committee was moved for 
by the first [Committee].—16th. Letter 
from [the] Provincial Congress of New 
Jersies, requesting the liberty of appoint- 
ing field officers to the two battalions 
proposed to be raised. Committee ap- 
Letter from Gen- 


pointed to answer it. 
eral Schuyler, enclosing letters from 


General Montgomery and others. Two 
hundred thousand dollars ordered to be 
sent to General Schuyler, under direc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Delegates. A 
ton of powder to [be] sent from New 
York to General Schuyler. A Commit- 
tee to consider of further Ways and 
Means for promoting the manufacture of 
saltpetre; the saltpetre taken at Turtle 
Bay to be sent to the powder mills at 
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New. York. Mr. Randolph and Mr. 
Hopkins appointed to confer with Mr. 
McPherson. A Committee to inquire 
what quantity of powder has been sent 
to General Schuyler. The order of the 
day further referred—ar17th. A Com- 
mittee appointed to consider and report 
what is fit to be done in the disputes be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 
Some accounts allowed. Letter from 
Governor Cooke read. Dr. Morgan 
chosen Director General of the Hospital in 
the room of Dr. Church. President de- 
sired to write to the Convention of New 
York, to desire that all the sulphur in the 
City be removed to a place of safety.— 
18th. Report relative to the Tea read, 
and postponed generally. Delegates 
from New Hampshire presented an in- 
struction from the Provincial Congress 


for the advice of Congress relative to 


their assuming government. Referred 
to Monday next. A Committee appointed 
to collect a just and well authenticated 
account of all hostilities committed since 
[the] first [of] March last by Minis- 
terial troops and ships of war, and of 
the number and value of houses burnt 
and vessels taken.—1gth. A _ petition 
from Messrs. Sears and Randal relative 
to Tea referred [for a] fortnight. Some 
accounts allowed. Report from Com- 
mittee for considering the [method for] 
supplying the Army read. Order to 
Captain Sears for thirty thousand dollars 
on account of the flour supplied by him. 
Committee appointed to confer with 
Captain McPherson reported: Ordered 
that a letter be written to General Wash- 
ington, recommending him to the Gen- 
eral; to whom he is immediately to re- 
pair. The Provincial Convention of New 
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York desired to transmit to this Congress 
copies of any proceedings of theirs upon 
a letter from Governor Tryon, or of the 
Mayor and Aldermen.—zoth. Letter to 
General Washington relative to Captain 
McPherson read and approved: three 
hundred dollars ordered to be advanced 
to him. Resolved into a Committee of 
the Whole. Mr. Ward reported that the 
Committee had taken into consideration 
the matter referred to them, but, having 
come to no resolutions, desired leave to 
sit to-morrow, which was granted.—zst. 
According to the order of the day the 
Congress again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, in order, etc. 
Mr. Ward reported as above.—22d. 
About eight at night Mr. Randolph died, 
having been ill but a few hours.—23d. 
Resolved to attend the funeral with a 
mourning crape round the left arm, to 
be continued a month. Mr. Middleton, 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Chase appointed 
to superintend the funeral and to request 
Mr. Duché to preach a funeral discourse. 
New appointment of the Delegates of the 
lower Counties [ Delaware], their creden- 
tials presented and approved.—z4th. 
Adjourned to two o’clock; adjourned to 
to-morrow.—25th. A letter from General 
Washington, 30th September; two from 
Gov. Trumbull, and one from (the) Con- 
vention of New York read: an answer to 
the Convention of New Jersey reported; 
the matter of field officers referred to the 
return of the Committee, and the Con- 
vention desired to raise the battalions 
with all speed. Some accounts allowed. 
Instructions from General Gage to Cap- 
tain Campbell read and ordered to be 
published: examination of Campbell and 
others read, and copies to be sent to [the] 
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Convention of New York, with recom- 
mendation to them to seize [a Mr. 
Grant]. Mr. Hewes added to the Com- 
mittee of Claims.—26th. Resolved, that 
the resolution of 15th July, relative to 
giving provisions or other American pro- 
duce for powder be printed in handbills 
and sent throughout Europe and foreign 
West Indies. Convention of New York 
to take into their custody, blankets, shirts, 
etc., and send such of them as may be 
necessary for General Schuyler’s army to 
him. A Committee appointed to take 
into consideration the letter from New 
York, and report an answer, An express 
ordered to Virginia, to inquire into the 
matter of rock saltpetre, and bring sam- 
ples. A Committee (J. Adams, J. Rut- 


ledge, Mr. Ward, Colonel Lee, Mr. Sher- 
man) appointed to take into their con- 


sideration the instruction to the Dele- 
gates of New Hampshire, and report 
their opinion thereon. The resolution 
for obtaining well authenticated accounts 
of hostilities, etc., ordered to be printed 
in the newspapers; then resolved into a 
Committee of the Whole: Mr. Ward re- 
ported a resolution that it be recom- 
mended to the Assemblies, etc., to ex- 
port to the foreign West Indies, on ac- 
count and risk of the Colonies respec- 
tively, provisions or other produce, ex- 
cept horned cattle, sheep, hogs and poul- 
try, for the importation of arms and am- 
munition for their several Colonies.— 
27th. <A report from the Committee ap- 
pointed to take into their consideration 
a letter from New York was read.—The 
Congress then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Mr. Ward reported 
that they had come into a resolution, 
etc.—28th. The Committee of Safety 
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of Philadelphia laid before Congress the 
examinations of Captain Campbell, etc., 
ordered to be confined in gaol by the di- 
rection of the Committee, the officers to 
be allowed ten shillings, Pennsylvania 
currency, a day, the privates 7/6. A 
Company [of] Matrosses ordered to be 
raised in the Province of New York.— 
Some accounts allowed. Mr. Wythe, 
Mr. Paine and Mr. Humphreys, added 
to the Saltpetre Committee. Five of the 
Committee of Claims to be a quorum for 
the future. The Inspectors of the press 
to deliver the proof-sheets and checks of 
the Continental bills to the Continental 
Treasurers, and they to deliver one to 
the Delegates of each Colony to be 
lodged with the Provincial Treasurer, 
and retain the rest in their hands.—3oth. 
Four armed vessels ordered to be fitted 
out: a Committee for that purpose. Re- 
commendation of [the] Provincial Con- 
gress of New Jersey for field officers re- 
ferred.—31st. Letters from General 
Schuyler read. Resolved into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Mr. Ward reported 
a certain resolution, and desired leave to 
sit again, Report referred. Resolve of 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania presented 
and referred to Friday. 

November 1. Letter from General 
Washington, containing an account of 
[the] burning [of] Falmouth, etc., read. 
Copies to be forwarded to the several Col- 
onies by the Delegates. A letter from the 
Committee [of Conference] with copies of 
their proceedings. The report of the 
Committee of the Whole ordered; that no 
provisions be exported, etc.; New York 
and the other excepted Colonies to take 
no advantage of such exceptions; no rice 
to be shipped; that no live stock (neces- 
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sary sea-stores, at the discretion of the 
Committee of Safety, and horses ex- 
cepted) be exported, or water-borne, ex- 
cept in bays, rivers and sounds.—2d. 
Some accounts allowed. The Committee 
for fitting out armed vessels authorized 
to draw for money, agree with officers, 
etc.; one-third of all transports to be 
given the men who take them, and one- 
half of all vessels of war. Petition from 
Passamaquoddy referred to a Committee. 
The Delegates [are] to transmit [to] their 
Colonies the resolutions relative to trade. 
Memorial of [the] Committee [of] Safety 
of Pennsylvania ordered to lie [on the 
table]. Report of Mr. Bedford, Muster- 
master. A petition from J. Rains of 
Bermuda read, ordered to lie [on the 
table] upon reading. Letters from Gen- 
erals Schuyler, Montgomery and Mr. 
Livingston. A Committee of three ap- 
pointed to repair to General Schuyler, 
etc. A Committee appointed to draw up 
instructions for them. Three thousand 
felt hats, stockings, etc., ordered to be 
purchased and sent to General Schuyler, 
and sold to the soldiers at prime cost, 
etc. A Committee to purchase them, 
Mr. Alsop, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Sherman.— 
Business increased so fast, [I] could not 
go on with the minutes.—February 8th. 
Drew an order on Mr. Heffner for one 
quarter cask of powder.—14th. Drew 
an order on the Treasury for 266 2/3, 
to the Waggon Master, on Mr. Matlack 
for ten tons, saltpetre—1i5th. Drew an 
order in favor of the Delegates of New 
Jersey for $ ton [of] powder. One ton 
for New York on Tuesday before.—16th. 
Drew on the Treasury for six hundered 
dollars in favour of Mr. Irwin.—rgth. 
Drew an order in favour of Alsop, etc., 
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for 200,000 dollars, and agreed to give 
Pennsylvania [currency ?] as wanted,— 
21st. Gave an order for eight tons [of] 
powder to go to Canada. Directions to 
the guard, request to the Committee of 
Safety to take order for furnishing wag- 
gons. Letter to Committee [of] Inspec- 
tion relative to Arms: 1st. 1000 barrels 
[of] gunpowder. In default of getting the 
whole, as much saltpetre with a propor- 
tionate quantity as may make up. 2000 
stand [s of] arms, 5000 double bridled 
gunlocks, 12 brass field pieces, 6 pound- 
ers. 2d. 50 Tons of powder, 12 brass 
6-pounders, 1000 stands of arms, 2000 
double bridled gunlocks.* 

EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF THE 
ConGress.—Monday, November 6, 1775. 
“Resolved, That a Committee of five be 
appointed to take into consideration the 
sundry letters lately received from the 
Convention of New York, and the state 
of that Colony, and report what in their 
opinion is necessary to be done.” The 
members chosen: Mr. R. Livingston, Mr. 
Lynch, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Ward. 

Wednesday, November 8, 1775. “ Re- 
solved, That a Committee of three be 
appointed to confer with Mr. Kirkland.” 
The members chosen: Mr. Cushing, Mr. 
Wythe and Mr. Ward. 

Thursday, November 16, 1775. Sun- 
dry papers from the General Assembly of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay being 
laid before Congress and read, Re- 
solved, That these be referred to a Com- 
mittee of seven. The members chosen: 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Sherman, Mr. W. Liv- 
ingston, Mr. Ward, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Hooper and Mr. Harrison. 


Tuesday, November 21, 1775. The 
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Congress then resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, to take into 
consideration the petitions from Burmuda 
to them referred; and after some time 
spent therein, the President resumed the 
chair, and Mr. Ward reported that the 
Committee had taken into consideration 
the petitions to them referred, and had 
come tocertain resolutions thereon, which 
he read in his place, and then delivered in. 

Friday, December 8, 1775. _Resolv- 
ed, That a standing Committee, com- 
posed of a member from each Colony, 
be appointed to receive the applica- 
tions and examine into the qualifications 
of the several persons who apply for 
offices in the American army, and report 
to Congress. The members are: Mr. 


Bartlett, Mr. S. Adams, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Dyer, Mr. Jay, Mr. W. Livingston, Mr. 


Allen, Mr. Rodney, Mr. F. L. Lee, Mr. 
Penn and Mr. Lynch. 

Monday, December 11,1775. Agree- 
able to the order of the day, the Con- 
gress took into consideration the in- 
structions given to the Delegates of 
Rhode Island [in favor of building a 
fleet, etc.,] and after debate thereon, 
Resolved, That a Committee be appointed 
to devise ways and means for furnishing 
these Colonies with a naval armament, 
and report with all convenient speed. 

Friday, December 22. 1775. Agree- 
able to the order of the day the Con- 
gress resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, to take into far- 
ther consideration the report of the 
Committee of Conference relative to an 
attack on Boston, and after some time 
spent thereon, the President resumed the 
chair, and Mr. Ward reported that the 
‘Committee had taken into consideration 
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the matter referred to them, and had come 
to a resolution thereon, which he was 
ready to report. The report of the Com- 
mittee, being read, was agreed to as fol- 
lows: Resolved, That if General Washing- 
ton and his Council of War should be of 
opinion that a successful attack may be 
made on the troops in Boston, he do it 
in any manner he may think expedient, 
notwithstanding the town and property 
in it may thereby be destroyed. 

Friday, December 29, 1775. Agreea- 
ble to the order of the day, the Con- 
gress resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, to take into consideration 
the trade of the United Colonies, and 
after some time spent thereon, the Presi- 
dent resumed the chair, and Mr. Ward 
reported that the Committee had taken 
into consideration the matter to them re- 
ferred, and had come to certain resolu- 
tions which he was ready to report.— 
The report of the Committee being read, 
the Congress took the same into consid- 
eration. 

Monday, January 15, 1776. Resolv- 
ed, That the letters from Lord Stir- 
ling be referred to a committee of 
five—The members chosen, Mr. W. 
Livingston, Mr. McKee, Mr. Floyd, Mr. 
Ward and Mr. Alexander. * * * 
The Congress resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to take into con- 
sideration the state of the trade of the 
United Colonies; and after some time, 
the President resumed the chair, and 
Mr. Ward reported, that the Committee 
had taken into their farther considera- 
tion the matter to them referred, but that 
not having come to a conclusion, they 
desired him to move for leave to sit 
again. 
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Wednesday, January 17,1776. Agree- 
able to the order of the day, the Con- 
gress resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, to take into consideration 
the propriety of openirg the ports after 
the first of March next; and after some 
time the President resumed the chair, 
and Mr. Ward reported, that the Com- 
mittee had taken into consideration the 
matter to them referred; and had come to 
a resolution, which he read in his place, 
and delivered in. The report being 
again read, Ordered, To lie on the table. 

Thursday, January 18, 1776. Resolv- 
ed, That a committee of five be appoint- 
ed to take into consideration the letter 
from General Schuyler, of the 13th of 
January, with the enclosures, and report 
thereon to Congress. The members 
chosen, Mr. Lynch, Mr. Wythe, Mr. 
Sherman, Mr. Ward and Mr. S. Adams. 

Wednesday, January 24, 1776. The 
Secretary laid before Congress an ac- 
count of the repulse our troops met 
with in their attempt on Quebec, the 31st 
of December; which was read. Ordered, 
That the same be published. Resolved, 
That a committee of seven be appointed 
to consider the propriety of establishing 
a war office, and the powers with which 
the said office should be vested.—The 
members chosen, Mr. Lynch, Mr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. E. Rutledge, Mr. Harrison, Mr, 
Ward, Mr. S. Adams and Mr. Morris. 

Thursday, January 25,1776. Resolved, 
That a committee of three be appointed 
to take the examination of Brigadier- 
General Prescot and Captain Chase, who 
are arrived at Philadelphia, and report to 
Congress: The members chosen, Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Ward and Mr. Sherman. 
* * * The committee appointed to 
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take the examination of General Prescot 
and Captain Chase, made report of their 
proceedings: Resolved, That the said 
committee be directed to make farther 
inquiry into the character and conduct 
of General Prescott, and inspect the let- 
ters of General Schuyler and General 
Montgomery concerning him. 

Friday, January 26, 1776. Resolved. 
That a committee of three be appointed 
to consider what allowance ought to be 
made for paying the troops raised in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; The members 
chosen, Mr. Ward, Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Allen. 

Saturday, January 27, 1776. A letter 
from General Washington, dated the rgth 
of January; one from the Committee at 
Trenton, dated the 24th, one from Lord 
Stirling, dated the 25th, and one from 
T. Lowry, dated the 24th of the same 
month, were read: Resolved, That the 
same be referred to Mr. Wythe, Mr. 
Sherman, Mr. Ward and Mr. S. Adams. 
* * * A memorial from H. Keppele 
and John Steinmetz was presented to 
Congress and read: Resolved, That the 
same be referred to a Committee of three: 
The members chosen, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Alexander and Mr. Wythe. 

Monday, January 29, 1776. The 
committee to whom were referred the 
letter from General Washington, dated 
the 19th instant, with the papers therein 
mentioned, and the letter from Lord 
Stirling dated the 24th, and the letter from 
the Committee at Trenton, dated the day 
last mentioned, brought in their report; 
Resolved, That the applications made 
by General Washington to the govern- 
ments of New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay and Connecticut, in such an ex- 
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igency, to raise a regiment in each of 
those Colonies for the service of Canada, 
were prudent, consistent with his duty, 
and a farther manifestation of his com- 
mendable zeal for the good of his coun- 
try, etc., etc, * * * That the three 
regiments to be raised in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut, for 
the service in Canada, be exclusive of 
the thirteen intended to reinforce the 
army at Cambridge,etc. * * * The 
Committee desired leave to sit again, 
which was granted. 

Tuesday, January 30,1776. Resolved, 
That a committee of five be appointed 
to take into consideration an application 
for the Committee of Safety for New 
York. The members chosen, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Paine, Mr. Paca, Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Rodney. 

Tuesday, February 6,1776. Resolved, 
That a committee of five be appointed 
to bring in a resolution respecting the 
exportation of naval stores for the pub- 
lic service: The members chosen, Mr, 
Hewes, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Ward, Mr. Paine 
and Mr. S. Adams. 

Wednesday, February 14,1776. The 
Congress resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to take into con- 
sideration the report of the Committee on 
the Regulations and Restrictions under 
which the ports should be opened after 
the first day of March next; and after 
some time spent thereon, the President 
resumed the chair, and Mr. Ward re- 
ported, that the committee had taken 
into consideration the matter referred to 
them, but not having come to a conclu- 
sion, desired leave to sit again. 

Friday, February 16, 1776. Resolved, 
That the Secret Committee (of which 
Governor Ward was Chairman,) be di- 
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rected to furnish Colonel St. Clair’s Bat- 
talion with arms, and that the President 
write to Colonel St. Clair, and direct him 
to use the utmost diligence in getting his 
battalion ready, and to march the com- 
panies, one at a time, as fast as they can 
be got ready, to Canada, with all possible 
expedition. * * * Agreeable to the 
Order of the Day, the Congress resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole 
* * * Mr. Ward reported. 

Thursday, February 22d, 1776. ‘The 
Congress resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to take into consid- 
eration the letters just received from 
General Washington. * * * = Mr. 
Ward reported. * * * Resolved, 
That the secret Committee be empow- 
ered for the purpose of procuring arms 
and ammunition, to export the produce 
of these Colonies, equal to the amount 
of that by them exported in two vessels 
lately taken by the enemy. 

Thursday, February 29,1776. Agree- 
able to the order of the day, the Con- 
gress resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, to take into consideration 
the letter from General Washington of 
the oth instant, and the trade of the Col- 
onies after the rst of March; and after 
some time the President resumed the 
chair, and Mr. Ward reported. 

Friday, March 8, 1776. A letter from 
Colonel Hazen of the 18th of February 
last, inclosing an account and estimates 
of the losses he has sustained, was re- 
ceived and read: Resolved, That the 
same be referred to Mr. Wythe, Mr. Sher- 
man, Mr. Ward and Mr. S. Adams, who 
are directed to examine the said account, 
and report upon the several articles. 

Wednesday, March 13, 1776. Re- 
solved, That a Committee of seven be 
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appointed to enquire and report the best 
ways and means of raising the necessary 
supplies to defray the expenses of the 
war for the present year, over and above 
the emission of bills of credit. The 
members chosen: Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Duane, Mr. Hewes, Mr. Gerry, Mr. R. 
Morris, Mr. Ward and Mr. Wythe. * * * 
The Congress then resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole. * * * After 
some time the President resumed the 
chair, and Mr. Ward reported, that the 
Committee have had under considera- 
tion the matters referred to them, but 
not having come to any resolution, de- 
sired him to move for leave to sit again. 

Tuesday, March 26,1776. The Con- 
gress being informed that Mr. Ward, one 
of the Delegates of Rhode Island, died 


yesterday, Resolved, That Mr. Hopkins, 


Mr. S. Adams and Mr. Wolcott be a 
Committee to superintend the funeral, 
and that they be directed to apply to the 
Rev. Mr. Stillman, and request him to 
preach a funeral sermon on the occasion. 
That the said Committee be directed to 
invite the Assembly and Committee of 
Safety of Pennsylvania, and other pub- 
lic bodies in Philadelphia, to attend the 
funeral. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE.—Governor 
Ward’s health was so much affected by 
his arduous labors in his country’s ser- 
vice that he succumbed to an attack of 
smallpox, and died in Philadelphia, 
March 26, 1776. His physician, Dr. 
Young, writing the same day to his 
brother Henry Ward, Secretary of Rhode 
Island, says: “It is with the most heart- 
felt grief, with the deepest affliction and 
pungent regret, that I inform you the 
patriotic Samuel Ward, Esq., left his 
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anxious, his numerous friends in this city 
to bewail their loss of one of the most 
able, consistent and determined defend- 
ers of American liberty in his person, 
who departed life at 2 a. M. this morning 
of that tremendous disease, the smallpox, 
taken in the natural way. * * * 
So full, so firm, so capable, so industri- 
ous was Mr. Ward that his loss will be 
severely felt in the Congress. One, at 
least, of the mighty advocates for Ameri- 
can Independency is fallen in Mr. Ward, 
to the great grief of the proto-patriot 
Adams.” John Adams mentions Gover- 
nor Ward’s death in a letter as follows : 
“ We have this week lost a very valuable 
friend of the Colonies, in Governor Ward 
of Rhode Island, by the smallpox in the 
natural way. * * * He was an 
amiable and a sensible man, a steadfast 
friend to his country, upon very pure 
principles. His funeral was attended 
with the same solemnities as Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s ; Mr. Stillman, being the An- 
abaptist minister here, of which persua- 
sion was the Governor, was desired by 
Congress to preach asermon, which he 
did with great applause.” 

Governor Ward’s remains were 
terred in the First Baptist Church, and a 
marble monument was erected over the 
spot by an Act of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island, passed the following 
May. ‘The inscription was written by 
the celebrated John Jay. In 1860 Gover- 
nor Ward’s remains were removed to the 
family plot in the cemetery at Newport, 
Rhode Island, where they repose beneath 
the original monument. Rhode Island 
may well be proud of his memory, for 
such a high minded Christian patriot 
adds lustre to the annals of his country. 


in- 
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REPRINTS 


His extraordinary grasp of mind is 
evinced in his remarkable letters, which 
display his deep conviction of the neces- 
sity of strenuously opposing every ag- 
gressive measure of the British Ministry, 
and glow with eloquent and luminous 
predictions of the great future in store 
for America. He was an eminently 
courageous, self-sacrificing statesman, 
who felt that he could not spare time 
from his arduous labors to preserve his 
health, and thus fell a victim to his un- 
tiring and profound love for his native 
land. 
JoHN WARD. 


* Governor Ward in the month of Oct- 
ober writes to his family: ‘‘I am almost worn 
out with attention [to business.] I amupona 
standing committee of claims, which meets every 
morning before Congress, and upon the secret 
Committee which meets almost every afternoon; 
and these, with a close attendance upon Congress, 
and writing many letters, make my duty very 
hard, and I cannot get time to ride or take other 
exercise.” 





CHAMPLAIN’S EXPEDITION OF 


1615 
Translated from the Text of the Edition of 1619, 
Sor the Magazine of American History. 

PRELIMINARY Note.—Champlain left 
Honfleur the 24th day of April, 1614, 
and arrived at Tadoussac the 25th of 
May following. He brought with him 
several Fathers who proposed to establish 
a mission in Canada. One of those was 
Father Joseph (Le Caron). His return 
had been anxiously awaited by the sav- 
ages about the new settlement of Quebec, 
in the hope that he would assist them in 
their war against the Iroquois, their an- 


cient enemies. Father Joseph at once 
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went to meet them at the Grand Sault 
Saint Louis, which was their rendezvous, 
while Champlain remained at Quebec to 
make some arrangements for the new 
settlement. He left Quebec a few days 
later on his journey. At the river of 
Prairies, five leagues below the Grand 
Sault, he met Father Joseph returning 
to Quebec to procure some church in- 
signia. Arrived at the Grand Sault 
(Laverdiére estimates on the rgth or 20th 
June) he visited the savages by whom 
he was received with great glee, and 
plans were arranged for a campaign. 
The savages engaged to furnish twenty- 
five hundred warriors and Champlain, de- 
lighted with their warlike resolution, 
promised to accompany them. Returned 
to Quebec he made his plans and again 
departed on the 4th of July to join them. 
On the 8th he met one of his compan- 
ions returning from the Sault, who in- 
formed him that the savages had left in 
great disappointment fearing that he was 
dead or captured by the Iroquois. He 
had promised to join them in four or 
five days and it was nowten. He also 
learned that Father Joseph had gone 
with them with twelve Frenchmen who 
had been hired to the savages to assist 
them. The oth of the same month 
Champlain embarked with his servant, 
one interpreter and ten savages in two 
canoes. He went up the river St. Law- 
rence some six leagues and followed up 
the river of Prairies which empties 
into the said river, leaving the Sault 
Saint Louis on the left some five or six 
leagues further up, passing several small 
rapids, then entering a lake which they 
passed and returned to the river which 
leads to the Algommequins, a distance of 
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eighty-nine leagues from the Sault Saint 
Louis. Continuing his journey to the 
lake of the Algommequins he entered a 
river which descends into that lake, which 
he went up some thirty-five leagues, pass- 
ing numerous rapids, some by water 
others by portages. Here he found a 
rough country inhabited by atribe of the 
Algommequins, called Otaguottonemin, 
who lived by hunting and fishing. Leav- 
ing this river which flows from the north 
and is that by which the savages go to 
the Sacquenay to trade off peltry for 
tobacco (fetun), [this spot he describes 
as in 46 degrees latitude] he continued 
his voyage by land; leaving the river 
of the Algommequins he passed by sev- 
eral lakes where the savages carried their 
canoes to the lakes of the Nipisierinij, 
which is at 46} degrees latitude. The 
26th of the same month, after a journey, 
by land and water through the lakes, of 
about twenty-five leagues, he arrived at 
the huts of the savages where he was 
warmly received and remained two days. 
These savages were about seven or eight 
hundred in number, and lived upon the 
lake which is full of pleasant islands, one 
of which more than six leagues long. 
The lake itself is eight leagues wide and 
twenty-five long, into which falls a river 
coming from the northwest which they 
go up to barter the goods they receive 
from the French for skins. 

After spending two days with the 
chief of the Nipisierinij Champlain re- 
embarked and entered a river which is 
the outlet of the lake, by which he jour- 
neyed some thirty-five leagues, passing 
in his descent several small rapids, until 
he reached the lake of the Attigouautan. 
The country he found even poorer than 
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that which he had passed, although some 
Indian corn was found near the border 
of the lake. Here he met three hun- 
dred men of a nation which he called 
les cheveux relevés from their manner of 
wearing their hair. After a day’s sojourn 
with this tribe he pursued his route along 
the border of the lake of the Attigou- 
autan for a distance of about forty-five 
leagues. This lake he describes as very 
large, nearly four hundred leagues in 
length from East to West, and fifty 
leagues wide. On account of its great 
extent he named it Za Mer Douce. He 
speaks of the enormous trout in which 
it abounded, some five feet and a half in 
length, and the smallest two feet anda 
half, as also of pike, equally large, 
and of a certain kind of sturgeon. After 
crossing a bay which makes one of the 
extremities of the lake, he journeyed 
some seven leagues until on the rst day 
of August he reached the country of the 
Attigouautan, ata village called Otoiiacha. 
Here he found a beautiful country, and 
it would appear made the village his 
headquarters. The next day he visited 
another village called Carmaron, a league 
distant, where the chief treated him with 
cordiality and urged him to remain with 
him, but Champlain preferred to return 
to what he for the first time calls sxotre 
village, which can mean no. other 
than that of Otoiiacha. The next 
day he visited a village called Tona- 
guainchain, and still another called Te- 
guenonquiaye, where he was also re- 
ceived with hospitality and fed upon 
Indian corn. Thence he was guided to 
Carhagouha, a village enclosed in a 
triple wooden palisade thirty-five feet 
high for defence. In this village lived 
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Father Joseph, who was delighted to see 
him, and on the 12th of August cele- 
brated high mass and planted a cross 
near toa little frame house, which was 
built for him by Champlain while wait- 
ing the completion of preparations for 
the campaign against the Iroquois. See- 
ing that these would occupy some time 
Champlain determined to explore the 
country, and traveled slowly from village 
to village to Cahiagué, which was to be 
the rendezvous for the whole army, dis- 
tant from Carhagouha about fourteen 
leagues. He left this latter place on the 
14th August with ten of his companions, 
and passing by five of the principal vil- 
ages, all enclosed in wooden palisades 
(the border defence against the Iro- 
quois), he arrived at Cahiagué, the prin- 
cipal village of the country, which he 
found to be composed of two hundred 
huts of considerable size. Everywhere 
he was well received and hospitably en- 
tertained. EDITOR. 





CHAMPLAIN’S NARRATIVE.—The sev- 
enteenth day of August I arrived at Cahi- 
agué,' where I was received with great 
joy and satisfaction by all the savages of 
the country, who had abandoned their 
projects, thinking to see me no more, and 
that the Iroquois had captured me as I 
have before said, which was the cause of 
the great delay which took place in this 
expedition, so much that they had even 
postponed it to some later year. While 
thus debating they received news that 
acertain nation of their allies who 
dwell three days journey higher up than 
the Entouhonorons, against whom the 
Iroquois also make war, which allies 
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were anxious to assist in this expedition 
with five hundred good men, and enter 
into alliance and swear friendship with 
us, being equally desirous of seeing us and 
that we should all make war together. 
They showed their great satisfaction in 
our acquaintance, and I also in this op- 
portunity, because of my desire to know 
something of that country, which is only 
seven days’ journey distant, whence the 
Flamens go on trading expeditions up to 
the fortieth degree, the which savages 
(Iroquois), aided by the Flamens, make 
war upon them and capture them and 
put them cruelly to death, as in fact that 
last year while in war they had three of 
the said Flamens, who were assisting 
them as we were the Attigouautans, 
and in the combat one of their people 
was killed. Nevertheless they did not 
hesitate to send back the three Flamens 
whom they had made prisoners without 
doing them any harm, believing that 
they were of our people, although they 
never had any knowledge of us except 
by hearsay, never having seen any Chris- 
tians, for otherwise these three prisoners 
would not have gotten off so cheaply, 
nor would they now should they catch 
and take them. This nation is very war- 
like, which is of great consequence to 
the nation of the Attigouotans, who have 
only three villages in the midst of more 
than twenty others against whom they 
are at war, and with no possibility of 
succor from their friends, since they must 
either pass by the country of the Chou- 
ontouaroiion, which is thickly inhabited, 
or they must make a great detour of 
country. 

When I arrived at this village it suited 
me to remain there while the warriors 
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armed from the neighboring villages, so 
as to be ready to move as early as possi- 
ble, during which time there was contin- 
ual feasting and dancing because of the 
delight they felt to see us so determined 
to assist them in their war and of their 
assurance of victory. 

The greater part of our people being 
assembled, we left the village the first 
day of September and passed by the 
border of a small lake, distant from the 
said village about three leagues, where 
they take abundance of fish, which they 
preserve for the winter. There is another 
lake adjoining this which is twenty-six 
leagues in circuit, pouring into the small- 
er in one place where the greater quan- 
tity of the said fish are taken by means 
of a number of palisades which nearly 
close the straight, some small openings 
only being left where they place their 
nets and the fish are taken; There two 
lakes empty into the Mer Douce (Sweet 
Sea). We sojourned a short time in 
this place awaiting the rest of our sava- 
ges; when all were assembled with their 
arms, corn and other things necessary, 
they resolved to choose the most reso- 
lute men they had in their band to carry 
notice of our departure to those tribes 
who were to assist us with their five 
hundred men and to invite them to come 
to join us, so that we should reach the 
enemies’ fort at the same time. This re- 
solution taken, they dispatched two 
canoes with twelve of the most hardy 
savages, and at the same time one of 
our interpreters who begged permission 
of me to accompany them, which I gladly 
granted him, since it was his own wish, 
and he could in this manner see their 
country and become acquainted with the 
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people who inhabit it. The danger was 
by no means small since they must of 
necessity pass through the midst of the 
enemy. They left the eighth of the said 
month and the tenth following there was 
a heavy white frost. We continued our 
course toward the enemy, and made 
some five to six leagues in these lakes; 
thence the savages carried their ca- 
noes about ten leagues overland, and 
we came upon another lake, in ex- 
tent six to seven leagues long and three 
wide. From this flows ariver which dis- 
charges itself into the grand lake of the 
Entouhonorons, and having crossed this 
lake we passed a rapid which continues 
the course of the said river, always down- 
wards about sixty-four leagues and which 
is the opening of the said lake of the En- 
touhonorons; and as we journeyed we 
passed five rapids by land, some from 
four to five leagues long and we passed 
through several lakes which are of con- 
siderable extent, and the said river which 
passes among them abounds in excel- 
lent fish, ‘and certain it is that all this 
country is very beautiful and agreeable. 
Along the shore it seems as though the 
trees had been purposely planted in most 
places, and also that all this country has 
been inhabited in times past by savages 
who have been compelled to abandon it 
through fear of their enemies. There 
are vines and chestnut trees in great 
quantity; the grapes reach maturity, but 
there always remains a quite sharp bitter 
taste in the throat after eating any quan- 
tity—which arises from their not having 
been cultivated; even the barren country 
here is quite pleasant. Hunting of deer 
and bear is abundant here, and to test it 
we hunted ourselves and took a consider- 
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able number during our descent; to do 
this four or five hundred of the savages 
stretched themselves out in a line in the 
woods, until they reach certain points 
which extend into the river and then 
marching in order with bows and arrows 
in their hands, shouting and making a 
great noise to frighten the beasts, they 
keep on until they come to the end of 
the point. Then all the animals who 
find themselves between the point and 
the hunters are compelled to take to the 
water or else are slaughtered by the 
arrows of the savages; nevertheless those 
of the savages who are in the canoes ex- 
pressly posted near the edge of the bank, 
approach without difficulty the deer and 
other animals pursued, which are dis- 
turbed and greatly frightened, when the 
hunters kill them easily with sword 
blades inserted in a handle of wood after 
the fashion of a half-pike; and thus they 
hunt and do likewise in the islands where 
there is abundance of game. I took a 
singular pleasure in watching them hunt, 
remarking their industry. Many were 
killed by shots from the arquebuses by 
which they were greatly surprised: But 
an accident happened; a deer being fired 
upon, unfortunately a savage was in the 
way and was wounded by a shot from an 
arquebuse unintentionally, as may be 
supposed, which caused a great excite- 
ment among them, which was neverthe- 
less appeased by some gifts to the 
wounded man, which is the usual man- 
ner of appeasing them and settling their 
quarrels, and should the wounded man 
die the presents and gifts are made to 
the relatives of him that is killed. As 
for the game it is in great abundance in 
its season. There are also quantities of 


cranes white as swans and other varieties 
of birds similar to those of France. 

We went by short days’ journey as far 
as the border of the Lake of the Entou- 
honorons, always hunting as hereinbefore 
described, and arrived there, we crossed 
it at one of its ends, going in an easterly 
direction, this being the beginning of the 
great River St. Lawrence, at a height of 
forty-three degrees of latitude, there 
being fine and quite extensive islands in 
this passage. We made about fourteen 
leagues to cross to the other side of the 
lake, going in a southerly direction to- 
wards the land of the enemy. The sav- 
ages hid all their canoes in the wood 
near the bank. We went by land about 
four leagues over a sandy beach, where I 
observed a very pretty and inviting 
country, traversed by numerous small 
brooks and by two small streams, which 
empty into the said lake, and many pools 
and meadows where there was an infinite 
quantity of game and abundant vines 
and pine wood, and a great number of 
chestnut trees, the fruit of which was still 
in its shell. The chestnuts are small but 
of an agreeable flavor. The country is 
covered with forests, without any barren 
country for the greater part of this piece 
of land. All the canoes being thus hid- 
den, we left the shore of the lake, which 
is about twenty-four leagues long and 
twenty-five wide. The greater part of it 
is inhabited on the sides of its banks by 
savages, and we continued our journey 
by land about twenty-five to thirty 
leagues. During four days we crossed a 
number of brooks and a river which 
flows from a lake which empties itself 
into that of the Entouhonorons. This 
lake is twenty-five or thirty leagues in 
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circuit, has numerous islands on it, and 
is the place where the enemy, the Iro- 
quois, take their fish, which are in abun- 
dance. 

The ninth of the month of October 
our savages, while upon a scout, came 
upon eleven savages whom they took 
prisoners—that is to say, four women, 
three boys, one girl and three men—who 
were going to fish at a distance of about 
four leagues from the enemy’s fort. Now 
it must be stated that one of the chiefs, 
seeing these prisoners, cut off the finger 
of one of these poor women as a begin- 
ing of their usual torture, whereupon I 
interfered and reproached Captain Yro- 
quet, explaining to him that it was not 
becoming in a warrior, as he called him- 
self, to behave cruelly to women, who 
have no other defense than their tears, 
and who on account of their silliness 
and weakness should be treated with hu- 
manity; but, on the contrary, that this 
act would be said to come of a vile and 
brutal heart, and that if he committed 
any more such cruelty as this that I 
should no longer feel the heart to aid or 
favor him in their war. To which he 
only answered that their enemies treated 
them in the same manner, but since his 
manner of proceeding displeased me he 
would no longer injure the women, but 
only the men, since the contrary way 
was not agreeable to us. 

The next day about three o’clock in 
the afternoon we arrived before the fort 
of the enemy where the savages skir- 
mished somewhat with each other.’ Al- 
though our intention was not to discov- 
er ourselves until the next day, yet the 
impatience of our savages would not al- 
low of it, partly from the desire they had 
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to draw upon their enemies and partly 
to rescue some of their own people who 
had gone too far and were closely pur- 
sued. ‘Thereupon I advanced and took 
part in the action with the few men that 
I had; nevertheless we showed them 
that which they had never seen nor 
heard. For as soon as they saw us and 
heard the shots of the arquebuses and 
balls whistling about their ears they re- 
treated rapidly to their fort, carrying off 
their dead and wounded in this charge, 
and we also fell back upon our main 
body, with five or six of our people 
wounded, one of whom died. 

This done we withdrew to the distance 
of a cannon shot out of sight of the 
enemy, notwithstanding my advice and 
the promise they had made me, which 
moved me to speak to them and use hard 
and disagreeable words in order to in- 
cite them to their duty, foreseeing that if 
they acted according to their fancy and 
by their own judgment nothing could re- 
sult from it but ill to their loss and ruin; 
nevertheless I did not weary of sending 
to them and preparing the means they 
should adopt to have their enemy in their 
power, which was to make of a certain 
kind of wood a platform which should 
overlook the palisades, on which four or 
five of our arquebusiers should be placed 
who would fire constantly over their pal- 
isades and galleries, which were well 
supplied with stones, and in this man- 
ner dislodge the enemy, who incommod- 
ed us from above their galleries, and at the 
same time we should prepare planks to 
make a kind of mantlet to cover and pro- 
tect our people from the arrows and 
stones which they generally use. These 
things, that is to say, the said platform 
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and the mantlets could be carried by hand 
and by a number of men, and there was 
one made in such a manner that the 
water could not put out the fire, which 
we would apply to the front of the 
fort, and meanwhile those who would 
be on the platform would do their 
duty with some arquebusiers who would 
be posted on it, and in this manner 
we could so defend ourselves that 
they could not approach to put out the 
fire we should set to their enclosure. 
This they found excellent and timely, 
and they set men to work at once follow- 
ing my advice, and in fact the next morn- 
ing they had set about it, some cutting 
the wood the others gathering it up to 
build and prepare the aforesaid platform 
and mantlets, which was promptly done, 
and in less than four hours, except the 
wood, of which they gathered entirely 
too little to put before the palisades to 
set fire to them. They were in hopes 
that the same day the five hundred men 
promised would come, of which they, 
nevertheless, had doubts, because they 
had not appeared at the rendezvous, as 
they had been charged to do and as they 
had agreed, the which greatly disturb- 
ed our savages. But seeing that they 
were strong enough in numbers to take 
the fort without other assistance, and 
judging for my part that delay is always 
injurious in all affairs, at least in many 
things, I urged them to attack the said 
fort, observing to them that the enemy was 
acquainted with their strength and with 
our fire arms, which pierced that which 
was proof against arms, and would be- 
gin to barricade and to cover themselves 
with stout pieces of wood with which 
they were well supplied and their village 
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full, and that the least delay the better; 
and indeed they did protect themselves 
very well, for their village was enclosed 
by four strong palisades of heavy pieces 
of wood interlaced the one with the 
other, between any two of which there 
was not more than a half foot of open- 
ing, thirty feet high, and the galleries 
which were in the form of a parapet 
they had strengthened with double thick- 
nesses of wood, proof against the shot of 
our arquebuses, and as they were also 
so near a pond that they would never 
lack for water, and with a number of 
gutters which they had arranged with a 
space between, which threw water out- 
side, and they also kept water under cov- 
er inside to extinguish the fire. This, in 
a word, is the manner which they adopted 
with all their fortifications and defences, 
which are usually stronger than the vil- 
lages of the Attigouauton and others. 
We drew near to attack this village, 
our platform being carried by two hun- 
dred of the strongest men who placed it 
before the village at the length of a pike’s 
distance, where I mounted upon it three 
arquebuses, well sheltered from the ar- 
rows and stones which might be drawn 
or thrown upon it. Notwithstanding 
which the enemy did not fail to shoot a 
great number of arrows which did not 
miss and to throw a great quantity of 
stones from behind their palisades. Nev- 
ertheless, the infinite number of shots 
from the arquebuses compelled them to 
dislodge and to abandon their galleries 
by reason and favor of the platform to 
which they were exposed and they did 
not dare to come out from their cover 
nor to show themselves, but fought under 
cover. But when the platform was 
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brought up instead of bringing the mant- 
lets in good order and that upon which 
we were to put the fire, the men abandoned 
it and began to shout to their enemies, 
shooting their arrows into the fort, but in 
my opinion without much havoc to the 
enemy. But they must be excused as 
they are not men of war and moreover 
they will endure no discipline or punish- 
ment and will only do what they choose. 
This is why one of them inconsiderately 
set fire to the wood close to the fort of 
the enemy and wholly on the wrong side 
and against the wind, so that it wasof no 
effect. 

The fire over, the greater part of the 
savages began to pile up wood against 
the palisades, but in small quantity, for 
which reason the fire being ill supplied 
with wood could not do much damage; 
moreover such a turmoil arose among 
these people that we could not be heard; 
this afflicted me sorely; I shouted my 
best in their ears and showed them as 
far as I was able the danger to which 
their stupidity exposed them, but they 
could hear nothing for the great noise 
they made, and seeing that it was useless 
for me to crack my throat with shouting 
to them, and that my remonstrances 
were vain and unable to remedy this dis- 
order or to do any thing further, I re- 
solved to do what I could with my own 
men and to shoot all those whom we 
could discover and perceive. However, 
the enemy took advantage of our dis- 
order ; they went to the water and threw 
such quantitities of it that you would 
have said that streams were falling from 
their gutters, in such fashion‘that in less 
than no time they entirely extinguished 
the fire, while at the same time they never 
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ceased shooting their arrows which fell 
upon us like hail; those who were on 
the platform killed and wounded many. 
We were engaged in this fight about 
three hours, two of our chiefs and those 
the most important wounded, namely one 
called Ochateguain, the other Orani, and 
also fifteen privates wounded. The 
others by their side seeing their men and 
some of their chiefs wounded, began to 
talk of retreating without fighting longer, 
waiting for the five hundred men whose 
arrival could not be much longer delayed 
and thus withdrew, nothing but disorder 
resulting from this folly. Moreover the 
chiefs have no absolute authority over 
their companions who do as they choose, 
according to their own caprices, which is 
the cause of their disorder and which 
ruins all their undertakings. For when 
anything is resolved upon by the leading 
men, any common or worthless fellow 
may set aside this resolution and make a 
new plan if the fancy strikes him. Thus 
the one does nothing to assist the other 
as may be seen by this expedition. 

But we withdrew to our main body, I 
wounded by two arrow shots, one 1n the 
leg and the other in the knee, which 
caused great annoyance as well as great 
and excessive pains. And being all 
collected together, I remonstrated with 
them upon the disorder which had taken 
place, but all my words were of no more 
avail than though I had said nothing and 
did not move them in the least; they say- 
ing that many of their people had been 
wounded as well as myself, which would 
give great fatigue and inconvenience to 
the others, who would have to carry 
them on the retreat, and that it was im- 
possible to return to the enemy al- 
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though they would still wait four days 
for the five hundred men who were ex- 
pected, and when they came they would 
make a second attack upon their enemies 
and would more faithfully obey my 
orders than they had done before. I was 
compelled to accede, to my great regret. 
On the opposite page (44), is a represen- 
tation of the manner in which they for- 
tify their villages, and by this drawing it 
may be understood and seen that those of 
our friends and enemies are fortified alike. 

The next day, a very high wind sprung 
up which lasted two days, and was quite 
favorable for setting fire anew to the fort 
of the enemy; to which I urged them 
strongly, but they were unwilling to do 
anything more, fearing to get the worse 
of the affair and moreover remembering 
their wounded. 

We were encamped until the 16th of 
the said month, during which time there 
was some skirmishing between the ene- 
my and our people, who were generally 
enveloped by the enemy more from their 
imprudence than any want of courage, 
assuring us that we must go after them 
every time that they went to the charge 
so as to extricate them from the crowd, 
as they could only withdraw under the 
cover of our arquebuses, which the enemy 
greatly dreaded and feared. For as soon 
as they perceived one of our arquebuses 
they promptly retreated, crying out to us 
in a persuasive manner that we should 
not take part in their combats and that 
their enemies showed very little courage 
in asking us to assist them, with many 
other arguments of the same nature to 
move our hearts. I have represented 
the manner in which they arm themselves 
when they go to war on page 23, figure E. 


Some days passing and seeing that the 
five hundred men did not arrive, they 
determined to depart and retreat as rap- 
idly as possible, and began to make 
baskets to carry off the wounded, who 
are put in them piled up in a heap, 
twisted and tied in such a manner that it 
is impossible to make any more motion 
than a baby in its swaddling clothes, and 
not without causing great and severe 
pain to the wounded. I can say it with 
entire truth as far as I was concerned, as 
I was carried several days, being unable 
to stand up, principally because of an 
arrow wound in the knee, for never was 
I in such a hell as during this time, for 
the pain which I suffered from the 
wound in my knee was nothing to that 
which I endured tied and garotted on 
the back of one of our savages, which 
exhausted my patience, so that as soon 
as I had the strength to stand up I got 
out of this prison, or rather hell. 

The enemy pursued us about half a 
league, but at a considerable distance, 
trying to cut off some of the rear guard, 
but their trouble proved fruitless and 
they withdrew. 

Now all that struck me favorably in 
their manner of warfare was that they 
retreat with great prudence, placing all 
their wounded and old in their centre, they 
being in front, on the wings, and in their 
rear guard, well armed, and so arranged 
until they are in a place of safety, noth- 
ing breaking their order. 

This retreat was quite long, something 
like twenty-five to thirty leagues, which 
caused great fatigue to the wounded and 
to those who carried them, although they 
were occasionally relieved. 

The eighteenth day of the said month 
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there was a heavy fall of snow and hail, 
with a high wind, which gave us great 
discomfort. Nevertheless we did so well 
that we reached the border of the Lake 
of the Entonhorons at the spot where 
our canoes were hidden, which we found 
in good order, for we feared that the 
enemy might have broken them up, and 
being all assembled, and seeing that they 
were anxious to return to their village, I 
prayed them to escort me to our habita- 
tion, which at first they did not seem in- 
clined to grant, but at last they consented 
and called for four men to guide me, 
which being done, the four men freely 
volunteered ; for, as I have stated before, 
the chiefs have no authority over their 
companions, for which reason they often 
cannot do what they wish. These men 
being found, it became necessary to find 
a canoe, which could not be procured, 
each one having need of his own and 
there being no more than they needed. 
This was not a subject of contentment 
to me, but on the contrary greatly dis- 
turbed me, causing me to fear their ill 
will, as they had promised to carry me 
back and guide me to our habitation 
after the war, besides which I was little 
fitted to winter with them, for otherwise 
I should have cared nothing about it, but 
being powerless I was forced to submit 
patiently. But a few days later I dis- 
covered that they designed to detain me 
and my companions in their country, 
partly for their own safety—being in fear 
of their enemies—partly that I should 
hear what should be agreed upon in their 
councils and meetings, and also to de- 
cide upon what course it was best to 
pursue in the future towards their ene- 
mies for their safety and preservation, 
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The next day, the twenty-eighth day 
of the said month, preparations were 
made on all sides, some to hunt the deer 
or the beaver, others to fish, others to 
return to their villages, and for my ac- 
commodation and lodging one of the 
principal chiefs, named Durantal, with 
whom I was on good terms, offered me 
his cabin, provisions and stores, and he 
also joined in the hunt of the deer, 
which is held to be the noblest of game and 
isthe most abundant ; and after crossing 
the end of the lake of the said island we 
entered a river some twelve leagues long. 
Then they carried their canoes overland 
about half a league, when we entered 
a lake measuring ten to twelve leagues 
around, in which there was an abundance 
of game, such as swans, white herons, 
ducks (houstardes), teal, thrush, larks, 
snipe, geese and many other kinds of wild 
fowl too numerous to mention, a great 
quantity of which I killed, which was very 
fortunate for us while waiting the taking 
of a deer; from here we went toa certain 
place some ten leagues distant, where 
our savages supposed that there were 
deer in plenty. There some twenty-five 
savages joined together to put up two 
or three log huts, arranged close together, - 
and caulked them with moss to keep out 
the wind, and covered them with the 
bark of trees. This accomplished, they 
went into the woods. [Here follows a 
description of the hunt, which was con- 
tinued until the frosts, when traveling 
was easier as the ground was marshy.] 
On the fourth day of December we 
left this place, travelling on the river 
which was frozen, and on the frozen lakes 
and ponds, sometimes journeying through 
the woods for a period of nineteen days, 
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which was not without exertion and fa- 
tigue to the savages, who carried a hun- 
dred pounds burthen, as well as to my- 
self carrying twenty pounds, which after 
a little time was very troublesome. It is 
quite true that at times I was relieved by 
the savages, but notwithstanding [I still 
felt the fatigue. As for them, the more 
easily to cross the ice, they are in the habit 
of making a kind of wooden sleigh on 
which they load their burthens and drag 
them after them with great ease, travel- 
ing swiftly, but a few days later there 
came a thaw which gave us great annoy- 
ance and discomfort, for we had to pass 
through pine woods full of streams,ponds, 
marshes, and thick with fallen timber, 
which caused us endless trouble and em- 
barrassments and great personal suffer- 
ing, as we were always wet above our 
knees. We were four days in this con- 
dition, for the reason that in a great part 
of the country the ice could not bear 
us. We finally reached our village the 
twentieth day of the said month,* when 
Captain Yroquet came to winter with 
his companions, who are Algommequins, 
and his son, whom he brought with him 
to be cared for; he had been badly in- 
jured, while hunting, by a bear which he 
was trying to kill. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NotTe.—After some 
days repose at “notre village” (Otaiia- 
cha) Champlain left on the 14th January 
to pay a visit to Father Joseph, whom 
he found the next day in the little frame 
house which he had built for him. On 
the 15th February they visited the na- 
tion of Petun, EDITOR. 

1 Cahiagué is evidently the Huron name of St. 
Jean Baptiste, the principal town of the Aren- 
darons, or tribe of the Rock. 
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2 Laverdiére says that, to judge by the travel 
already made by the troops, that is twenty-five or 
thirty leagues, as estimated by Champlain and 
by the indications of the map of 1632, the fort 
was a short distance from the foot of Lake Can- 
ondaguen, or Canandagua, etc., toward the south 
of Lake Honeoye, in the County of Ontario. 


3 Laverdiére here notes that the arrival at Cahi- 
agué was on the 23d December, as stated in the 
text of 1632. Champlain left the 4th, and was 
nineteen days on the journey. Laverdiére re- 
marks that Champlain left Cahiagué to visit 
Father Joseph at Carhagouha the 4th, not the 2d 
January. 
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THE IROQUOIS ForT.—The site of the 
Fort attacked by Champlain with his 
Indian allies in his third expedition 
against the Iroquois (1615) is still a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. The text of Cham- 
plain, in its editions of 1619 and 1632, 
has not yet been translated in full. The 
authenticity of the map inserted in the 
edition of 1632 has been questioned. 
In it the fort appears as a round pali- 
saded position, which is described in 
the explanation as a “ village enclosed 
within four palisades, where the Sieur de 
Champlain was during the war upon the 
Antouhonorons.” <A drawing of the 
fort and of Champlain’s attack upon it 
appears in the editions of 1619 and 1632. 

Where was this fort? Marshall, in his 
last paper on this subject (in our Janu- 
ary number, I. 13), questions the authen- 
ticity of the map annexed to the edition 
of 1632, adheres to his previously stated 
opinion, and says that “there is no site 
more probable, nor one which corres- 
sponds in more particulars to Cham- 
plain’s description than the banks of the 
Onondaga Lake,”’ Brodhead (I. 69) 
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says that the attack was made upon the 
fortified village of the Iroquois on the 
northern bank of the Onondaga Lake, 
near the site of the present town of Liv- 
erpool.” Clark, in his- History of On- 
ondaga (II. 256), assumes that “‘it is sat- 
isfactorily shown that this Iroquois fort 
was on the shore of Onondaga Lake.” 
Geddes, in this number of the Maga- 
zine, inclines to the opinion that it was on 
the site of what is now Fort Saint Mary’s. 
So much for the Onondaga Lake and 
Creek. 

O’Callahan, in a foot note to his 
translation of Champlain’s expeditions 
into Northern and Western New York 
(Doc. Hist., III, 16), gives a different 
site. He states that the engagement 
“seems to have been fought in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Canandaigua.” Park- 


man does not express a definite opinion. 
(Pioneers of France in the New World, p. 
372.) He says that the village was “a 


town of the Senecas,”’ mentions the 
opinions already quoted, but considers 
that the site was farther westward than 
Lake Onondaga, as held by Marshall, 
Brodhead and Clark, and leans to the 
opinion of O'Callaghan, “perhaps on 
Lake Canandaigua, and has so marked 
it in his Route of Champlain (p. 370). 

The Map of Champlain (1632) is nat- 
urally imperfect. It shows none of the 
group of Central New York lakes, a 
well-known feature in the geography of 
the State, but several bodies of water to 
the northeast of them. (See map Jan- 
uary number.) In this imperfect geo- 
graphical déscription lies the difficulty 
of ascertaining the precise site of the fort. 

General John S. Clark of Auburn, in 
a paper read before the New York His- 
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torical Society, which showed an inti- 
mate knowledge of the remains of the 
various Indian villages and posts, assigned 
the site of the Iroquois fort to the western 
extremity of Oneida Lake. ‘This inter- 
esting sketch, to which the accomplished 
gentleman devoted long and careful labor, 
is very decided in its conclusions. It 
has not yet been printed. When it shall 
be submitted to the public we believe 
that his critical examinations will go far 
towards settling this vexed question. 

In stating these various opinions, we 
only observe that while the map is in 
dispute there is no question of the au- 
thenticity of the “ View of the Fort”’ at- 
tacked in 1615, which we to-day repro- 
duce, and that no site which will not ac- 
cord with its certain position at the foot of 
a body of water large enough to admit of 
waves can be accepted. They are clearly 
delineated in the View, and to our mind 
conclusively show that the “ unfailing 
body of water” to which Champlain al- 
udes as the protection of the palisades 
against fire, was not a spring nor a brook, 
but an “ éfang”’ or pool, or lake, from 
which water could be drawn with certainty 
for its protection. 

When the remains of a principal fort 
are established in such a situation, we 
shall consider the question of that at- 
tacked by Champlain as settled. Wherev- 
er it was, it was certainly the stronghold 
of the Iroquois nation. No such expe- 
dition as that of Champlain, with the en- 
tire power of his Indian allies, would 
have been undertaken against an inferior 
position. EDITOR. 

WISCONSIN NEWSPAPERS.—In the new 
edition of Thomas’ History of Printing 
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in America, edited under the aupices of 
the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. 
II, p. 177, we read regarding Wisconsin : 
“The Green Bay Republican was printed 
by W. Shoals in 1831 or 1832.” The 
dates here are both wrong. So is the 
intimation that Mr. Shoals published the 
first newspaper in Wisconsin. Only two 
issues were made in Green Bay or else- 
where in Wisconsin previous to 1834. 
Those two were Nos. I and II of the 
Green Bay Jntelligencer, not Republican, 
on December 11th and 25th, 1833, not 
1831 or 1832. Nor were these papers 
published by Shoals at all, but by Suy- 
dam and Ellis. This was the first print- 
ing ever done in the territory, now Wis- 
consin, except a few lottery tickets, 
which the Mr. Ellis just mentioned had 
struck off by hand. 


The Green Bay Republican began to 
be published October ro, 1841, ten years 
later than as stated by the Antiquarian 
editor, and its publisher was not W. 
Shoals, but Henry O. 

Madison, Wis. 


J. D. BuTLER. 
Count RuMmForpD.—Married in Paris, 
Count Rumford, to the widow of M. 
Vareesy; by which nuptial experiment he 
obtains a fortune of 8000/ per annum— 
the most effective of all the Rumford- 
izing projects for keeping a house warm.— 

Literary Tablet, May 1, 1805. W. K. 
THE PreEposiTIon “or.”—On p. 259 
of the Magazine the late Governor Will- 
iam Eustis is mentioned as “Secretary of 
War.” This form of expression is a 
very modern innovation upon the accus- 
tomed mode. It originated, I believe, 
during Mr. Lincoln’s administration, and 
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I imagine its use is exclusively confined 
to the United States. At all events it is 
manifestly incorrect. One can properly 
say secretary of an association, or of an 
office, as of State; that is, of the State 
Department, of the Treasury, the Inte- 
rior, &c. These are substantive things; 
but War is simply a condition of public 
affairs, and, therefore, however real this 
condition may be, War in itself consid- 
ered is a‘mere abstraction. We say, for 
instance, a counsellor a¢ law, not of law, 
and so in other cases, as has been the 
immemorial practice. The mistake has 
arisen from not sufficiently appreciating 
the meaning and force of the preposition 
at. ‘This is merely the Latin preposition 
ad, meaning adout or in reference to; so 
that Secretary at War signifies Secretary 
in reference to or concerning War. G. L. 
PENN’S DESCRIPTION OF PENNSYLVA- 
n1A.— William Penn while conversing 
with a gentleman in regard to the cli- 
mate, soil, etc., of his new colony in 
America remarked: “That that country 
wanted the shelter of mountains, which 
left it open to the northern winds from 
Hudson’s Bay, and the Frozen Sea, which 
destroyed all plantations ./ trees, and 
was even pernicious to all common vege- 
tables.” W. K. 
THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE.—As Mr. 
Gideon Granger (the Postmaster Gen- 
eral) is frequently under the necessity 
of travelling from Washington to Con- 
necticut in the mail stage, it is suggested 
that instead of being franked each time, 
he should have the words free marked 
on the back of his coat,’in gold letters. 
This might prevent any attempts to have 
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him stowed away in the mail.— Wash- 
ington Federalist, September, 1802. 
PETERSFIELD. 


FULL-BLOODED YANKEES.—The cele- 
bration of Independence was observed 
at Concord, N. H., on the 5th instant, 
where the following toast was drank: 
“The Militia of this State—Theirs’ be 
the spirit of ‘fu//-blooded Yankees.” 

This is an allusion to an anecdote of 
the late Gen. Cilley, perhaps not gen- 
erally known. In an engagement in the 
late war his regiment was observed by 
Washington to fight with remarkable in- 
trepidity and good conduct, from morn- 
ing till night. The confusion of the 


scene prevented Washington, who was at 
some distance, from recognizing the reg- 


iment. Upon their return to camp in 
the evening, General Washington rode 
in the dusk, and inquired, “ What troops 
are these?” Col. Cilley instantly and 
impetuously replied, “ /ud/-blooded Yan- 
kees, please your Excellency.’—The Spec- 
tator, July 28, 1802. 
New HaAmPsHIRE. 
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THE FIRST FIRE ENGINES IN BROOK- 
LtyN.—Dr. Stiles, in his admirable his- 
tory of Brooklyn, states that the first 
fire engine used in that city was pro- 
cured in the year 1785. This was one 
built by Jacob Roome, of New York, 
all former engines having been imported 
from England. It appears, however, 
that one of these imported engines had 
been used in Brooklyn at an earlier date. 
In 1767 the French Church of New 
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York, which then owned a house near 
the ferry, in Brooklyn, contributed one 
pound toward the amount to be raised 
for the purchase of the fire engines, “ qui 
sont depuis peu arrivés pour |’ usage du 
ferry.” 

How early were these engines intro- 
duced in New York? C. W. B. 


UNFAMILIAR QUOTATION.—Who was 
the author of the following lines ap- 
plied to General Washington ? 


‘The tall mast that bears our flag on high, 
Grew in our soil and ripen’d in our sky.” 


CUTTER. 


EAR-RINGS WORN BY AMERICAN SAIL- 
ors.—In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
March, 1814, it is charged that America 
encouraged Britons to “enter her marine 
and become traitors to their country; 
false certificates of citizenship, and an ear- 
ring in the ear, made an English seaman 
an American; and the Yorkshire dialect 
or the west country pronunciation would 
contradict the solemn assertions that they 
were Americans. ‘What are you?’ said 
a brave British Captain to a fellow with 
aring in his ear, as he approached the 
quarter deck. ‘Are you a man or a 
woman?’ Disgusting as this custom is, 
it is become general; and it is now 
notic’d, to shew to what contemptible 
things men will submit, to hide or shelter 
their base conduct.” 

Was the ear-ring a distinctive mark of 
the American seaman and when was it 
adopted ? W. K. 

MONTGARNIER.—In the year 1807 and 
later “ Montgarnier” wrote pieces for the 
N. Y. Weekly Museum, and again about 
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1817 in the Commercial Advertiser. Who 
was the writer that used this nom de 
plume? X. 


BROOMS AT THE MAST HEAD.—Chris- 
topher Marshall, of Philadelphia, noted 
in his diary from the London News of 
March, 1775, the following item: “ There 
are, at this time, between London Bridge 
and Lime House, more than 300 vessels 
with brooms at their mast heads, as a 
token that they are for sale.”’ 

This custom, still in use in England, 
is of ancient date; it indicates that the 
vessel is for sale or hire. Was it ever 
practiced in America? ANNAPOLIS. 


Doctor WHEELER.—Wanted, inform- 
ation of Charles Wheeler, M. D., “the 
only physician and surgeon in Lord 
Dunmore’s army, 1774.” Lies buried at 
Brownsville, Pa., where he died Sept., 
1813, aged 71 years, having been born 
at London, England, in 1742. Does any 
work on Lord Dunmore mention him? 

H. E. H. 


Devit’s Bett.—In an English map 
made during the revolution (Jeffrey's 
London, 1778) Long Island Sound is set 
down as the Devil's Belt. When and 
why did this name originate and how 
long did it continue inuse? J. D. B. 


THE Morris Crest.—What legitimate 
heraldic authority of record was there 
for the crest of the Morris family, of 
Morrisania, viz.: a burning castle and 
the motto “ Zandem Vincitur?’ Bolton's 
History of Westchester County states 
that they were assumed, and gives the 
reasons with such particular detail as to 
fairly support the statement. J. B. B. 
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LE PETIT CENSEUR.—(I. 258.) The 
first number of this newspaper appeared 
in New York onthe 4th July, 1805, under 
the title of Le Petit Censeur, Journal 
Francais, Critique et Littéraire. Its mot- 
to was from La Fontaine, “Tout fais- 
eur de journal doit tribut au malin.” The 
editor was M. Alexis Daudet (not Didot), 
price eight dollars a year. It was pub- 
lished from 144 Greenwich street, which 
appears to have been a house of French 
resort, as we find the name of Dr. 
Stephen Léon Henri Baptiste la Ravine 
among the deaths by yellow fever at this 
house in the fatal fall of this year. This 
fever was no doubt the cause of the 
failure of Daudet’s enterprise. There 
exist seventeen continuous numbers, 
Ito XVII, in the Library of the New 
York Historical Society, in the last of 
which the editor announces that it will 


be suspended for a few days only, the 
editor finding the cost of printing so 
great that he had determined to have a 
press of his own; whether any fur- 


ther issue was made is uncertain, 
probably not. The paper appears to 
have been a favorite organ for French 
advertisements. The prospectus, to 
which W. K. alludes, is not in the N. Y. 
Hist. Society’s collection. The first 
number announces the coronation of Le 
Roi d’Italie. In his Varieties he com- 
plains bitterly of the terrible dust in 
Broadway, and urges the use of a water 
cart to lay it. In his JZodes he discourses 
learnedly of the fashions, and describes 
the last French costume of a “petite 
maitresse de Paris.” His informant was 
Adelle Colifichet, a Paris modiste, whose 


quarters were probably in the garret of 
144. 5. mS. 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEES.—(I. 256, 
330.) Gordon, the Historian of the 
American Revolution, thus states the ori- 
gin of the term Yankee. “ Take the best 
account of it which your friend can pro- 
cure. It was acant, favorite word with 
farmer Jonathan Hastings, of Cambridge, 
about 1713. Two aged ministers, who 
were at the college at that town, have 
told me they remembered it to have been 
in use among the students but had no 
recollection of it before that period. 
The inventor used it to express excel- 
lency. A Yankee good horse, or Yan- 
kee cider and the like, were an excellent, 
good horse and excellent cider. The 
students used to hire horses of him; 
their intercourse with him and his use of 
the term upon all occasions led them to 
adopt it, and they gave him the name of 
Yankee Jon. He was a worthy, honest 
man, but no conjurer. This could not 
escape the notice of the collegiates. 
Yankee probably became a_ by-word 
among them to express a weak, simple, 
awkward person, was carried from the 
college with them when they left it, and 
was in that way circulated and establish- 
ed through the country (as was the case 
in respect to Hobson’s choice by the stu- 
dents at Cambridge in old England) till 
from its currency in New England, it was 
at length taken up and unjustly applied to 
the New Englanders in common as a 
term of reproach.” CAMPRIDGE.. 


WASHINGTON’S PORTAIT.—(I.55, 451.) 
William’s Masonic portrait of Washing- 
ton, referred to by H. E. H. (I. 451), 
was not, I believe, taken from life. The 
statement that “the President (Wash- 
ington) was a member of Masonic Lodge 
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No. 22, Alexandria, Va.,”’ is, I think also 
erroneous. I. C. 

Alleghany City, Pa. 

YANKEE Doop.Le.—(I. 390.) In Mun- 
sell’s Albany Almanac for 1877—No. 94, 
will be found a long article entitled 
“Yankee Doodle in the Albany Pasture,” 
which is taken from an old file of the 
Albany Statesman, attributing the author- 
ship of Yankee Doodle to Dr. Shack- 
burg, of the British army, in 1752. 

H. E. H. 

AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT.—(I. 251, 
394.) An excellent French print in 
stipple has been recently shown to us. 
A bust portrait of Lafayette, engraved 
by Hopwood and published by Furne at 
Paris. The head is the same as that in 
the paintings in the New York and Massa- 
chusetts Historical Societies, but the ar- 
rangement of dress is different. There 
are epaulettes and alsoa single decora- 
tion on the left breast; the cross of St. 
Michel. Engravers occasionally take 
liberties with costumes, but it seems prob- 
able that both the pictures and the en- 
graving had a common origin. 

We have recently seen a small minia- 
ture portrait of Layfayette on ivory in 
the style of the close of the last century, 
which is similar in every point to that 
in the print of Furne. The coloring dif- 
fers from that of the N. Y. Historical 
Society portrait. The coat is blue ; 
standing collar blue with buff cording ; 
epaulettes buff and buttons gold ; white 
facings, cravat white, shirt bosom frilled, 
hair powdered and tied in black cue; on 
the left breast a red ribband bearing an 


order. EDITOR. 
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(Publishers of Historical works wishing Notices, will address the Editor with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


THE WASHINGTON-CRAWFORD LET- 
TERS, BEING THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GEORGE WASHINGTON AND WILLIAM CRAW- 
FORD, FROM 1767 TO 1781, CONCERNING WEST- 
ERN LANDs, with an Appendix, containing 
later Letters of Washington on the same sub- 
ject; and letters from Valentine Crawford to 
Washington, written in 1774 and 1775, chron- 
ologically arranged and carefully annotated 
by C. W. BUTTERFIELD. 8vo, pp. 107. 
Ropert CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, 1877. 
In his preface the editor justly assumes that 

this correspondence is a contribution of consid- 

erable value. Washington was well aware of the 
great value of western lands which he was him- 

self one of the first to survey. Crawford was a 

surveyor and his trusted agent. Washington’s 

letters are full of practical common sense. Craw- 
ford’s show that Washington’s confidence in him 
as an accomplished surveyor and a competent 
judge of the qualities of land was not misplaced. 

The letters are preceded by a short but ex- 
tremely interesting biographical sketch of Craw- 
ford, who saw considerable service as Colonel.in 
the Virginia line, and was present at the battles of 

Brandywine and Germantown. After the war, 

he was actively engaged as surveyor and bound- 

ary commissioner. He lost his life while upon 

a campaign against the Wyandot Indians on the 

Sandusky river. Defeated by the savages, he 

fell into the hands of the Delawares a few days 

later, and died by torture on the 11th June, 1782, 

an incident which created intense excitement at 

the time throughout the United States. 


AMERICA NOT DISCOVERED BY CO- 
LUMBUS; AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DIs- 
COVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORSEMEN IN 
THE TENTH CENTURY, by RAsMus B. ANDER- 
son, A. M., Professor of the Scandinavian 
Languages in the University of Wisconsin, 
&c. With an Appendix on the Historical, 
Linguistic, Literary and Scientific Value of the 
Scandinavian Languages. (New and improved 
edition.) 8vo, pp. 120. S. C. Griccs & Co., 
Chicago, 1877. 

More than one nation are claimed to have 
taken a hand in the discovery of America; Norse- 
men, Irish, Welsh, and even Chinese at periods 
far anterior to the later vogages, the priority of 
which is matter of dispute. Goodrich despises 
Columbus, and believes in the Norse discovery. 


Leland accepts the Norse traditions, but sets up an 
idol of his own in a Buddhist monk of the fifth cen- 
tury. The International Congress of Savans, 
which met at Nancy in France in 1875, are also 
said to have recognized the claims of the Norse- 
men. They meet again at Luxembourg in Sep- 
tember, when we may have their ‘‘last word” 
on this subject. 

Mr. Anderson in no way disputes the subse- 
quent claim of Columbus, but supports the story 
that the great admiral was himself in Iceland in 
1472, and there learned the new route to India 
via the western continent. We have realized 
this route in the Pacific Railroad. Nothing is 
more probable than that the bold Icelanders often 
sighted Greenland, but that probability finds no 
support in our view in the doubtful inscriptions 
on the Dighton Rock or the no longer doubtful 
Newport Mill. We do not think that Mr, An- 
derson has made out more than a case of strong 
probability. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NORTH- 
ERN NEW YORK AND THE ADIRONDACK WIL- 
DERNESS; including Traditions of the Indi- 
ans, Early Explorers, Pioneer Settlers, Hermit 
Hunters, &c., by NATHANIEL BARTLETT SyL- 
VESTER. 8vo, pp. 316. WILLIAM H. Younc, 
Troy, 1877. 

Mr. Sylvester’s attention was first drawn to the 
subject treated of in this pleasing volume by a 
request to prepare an article upon ‘‘ John Brown's 
Tract or the Great Wilderness of Northern New 
York,” a region familiar to our summer tourists 
as one of the most attractive of resorts which 
still retain a flavor of the olden time. Cham- 
plain was its first discoverer and explorer in 
1609. The Iroquois and Algonquins then fought 
their battles on this territory. Later it was a 
disputed ground over which French and English 
contended for more thanacentury. Since his first 
work, Mr. Sylvester has devoted much time in 
examination of all that is to be gathered from 
documents or tradition, yet only claims to have 
pointed the way to the field of research. 

A chapter recites in brief and easy style the 
history of the ‘* Ho-de-no-sau-nee or People of 
the Long House,” as the Iroquois in the Five 
Nations themselves called their Confederacy ; 
another describes the geological formation of 
the Laurentides; another the visit of Chateau- 
briand, who, as well as Tom Moore, la Roche- 
foucauld and Talleyrand saw the Northern Wil- 
derness, while still clothed with the ‘‘ forest 
primeval;” another tells of Ka-ad-ros-se-ra, (Sar- 
atoga) and the northern warpath. We select the 
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titles of these to show the variety contained 
in the thirty-three chapters which make up 
this fascinating volume. There are two excel- 
lent portraits from steel, Champlain and Sir 
William Johnson, once Lord of this vast manor. 

Let no one visit this region without this vol- 
ume to guide and cheer the way. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF RHODE ISLAND, 
BY GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE, LL. D. 
8vo, pp. 356. J. A. & R. A. REID, Provi- 
dence, 1877. 

The name of Mr. Greene is enough to com- 
mend this history, and no man knows better its 
precise value than himself. He divides history 
into two classes. ‘‘One a sober teacher; the 
other a pleasant companion.”” That of Mr. Ar- 
nold, the historian of Rhode Island, leaves no 
gaps in sober teaching; but for its aid, Mr. 
Greene says, his own would never have been 
written. We accept his book as a pleasant com- 
panion. It is more than this. It is happily di- 
vided and compact in form and treatment, and 
supplies all the information the ordinary reader 
looks for, with philosophy enough to satisfy the 
higher requirements of the historical student, 
who reasons backward to causes and forward to 
results from events. 

CONSECRATION SERVICES OF TRINITY 
CHURCH, BosTON, FEBRUARY 9g, 1877, with 
the Consecration Sermon, by Rev. A. H. VIN- 
Ton, D. D.; an Historical Sermon by Rev. 
Puitip Brooks, and a Description of the 
Church Edifice by N. H. RICHARDSON, Archi- 
tect. Small 4to, pp. 76. Printed by order of 
the Vestry. Boston, 1877. 

This beautifully printed little volume is as in- 
teresting to the student of history as to those 
whose affection it reaches through the channel 
of religious thought. Mr. Brooks traces in his 
classic and charming style the history of the 
Episcopal Church of Boston, from its small and 
unpromising beginnings at a time when the 
Church of England was symbolic of tyranny 
and idolatry in the eyes of the stern Puritans, to 
its aristocratic period, when King’s Chapel was 
endowed by the Crown; relates the burning of old 
Trinity church on Summer street, well remem- 
bered by New Yorkers in the days when Wain- 
wright and Eastburn were its ministers, and 
brings its history down to the completion of the ex- 
tensive and stately structure, the consecration of 
which this volume celebrates. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE COUNTY 
OF PassAIc, NEW JERSEY, ESPECIALLY OF THE 
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FIRST SETTLEMENTS AND SETTLERS, by WILL- 

1AM NELSON. Prepared and printed by order 

of the Board of Chosen Freeholders of the 

County. 8vo, pp. 39. CHISWELL & WurRTs, 

Paterson, N. J., 1877. 

We have here a sketch of a county which has 
more of antiquity than romance to boast of. The 
first settlement of Acquackanonk, as the land to 
the northward of Newark was called, seems to 
have been in the year 1679-80. The Totowa 
Falls were to the Dutch a natural wonder. 
Among the settlers before the revolution we find 
many well-known names, prominent among which 
those of Schuyler, Bayard, Roome, Westervelt, 
an offshoot of the Lubbers,and Garretson. During 
the revolution this was historic ground. In 1776, 
after the battle of White Plains, the American 
army retreated behind the first line of Jersey 
hills; in 1778, after the battle of Monmouth, 
there was a running fight to Acquackanonk; in 
1780 Lord Stirling had his headquarters at the 
Totowa bridge. The revolt of the Pennsylvania 
line took place at Pompton. Here, under the 
shadow of Federal Hill, the French army was 
encamped. 


THE MEDICAL MEN OF THE REVO- 
LUTION, WITH A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE CONTINENTAL 
ARMY, CONTAINING THE NAMES OF NEARLY 
TWELVE HUNDRED PuysiciaAns. An Ad- 
dress before the Alumni Association of Jef-, 
ferson Medical College, March 11, 1876, by 
J. M. Toner, M. D.  8vo, pp. 140. COL- 
LINS, Philadelphia, 1876, 

The leading authority on this subject has been 
Dr. Thatcher’s Medical Biography. The present 
exhaustive sketch is an excellent supplement to 
the older work. The narrative includes the ser- 
vice at each battle during the revolution, with 
abundant notes, to which is added an appendix, 
with an alphabetical list of medical men who 
served, and an excellent general index of names. 
We take occasion to state that we have in this 
city the best collection of works relating to the 
medical history of the United States, the result 
of the intelligent labor of Dr. Purple. 





THE BURNING OF THE CONVENT. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE DESTRUCTION BY A 
MoB OF THE URSULINE SCHOOL ON Mount 
BENEDICT, CHARLESTOWN, AS REMEMBERED 
BY ONE OF THE PUPILS. I2mo, pp. 198. JAMES 
R. Oscoop & Co., Boston, 1877. 


Massachusetts is a staid commonwealth, and 
no part of it more staid and orderly than the 
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twin cities of Boston and Charlestown, which 
have been well ordered communities from the 
time when the first preachers laid down their 
organic law; but nevertheless they have not been 
exempt from occasional gusts of passion and 
unreasoning fury. Inthe Stamp Act days they 
set the example of popular uprisings and vio- 
lence, which alarmed even their own sages. These 
had warrant in patriotic resistance to oppression. 
The destruction of the convent in 1834 is well 
remembered; the immediate cause of the assault 
was the refusal of the Superior to permit an 
examination of the vaults of the building, 
where cells of confinement and torture were 
supposed to exist, and a nun, who had escaped 
and been recaptured, was said to be con- 
fined. The convent life to which Miss Louisa 
Whitney was consigned by her father, and to 
which she seems to have had no special vocation, 
is described with grace and feeling, and the final 
scene itself with vivid detail. We do not wonder 
that the book has been a success. All truthful 
narratives of personal experience are successful. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF FRANCIS LEWIS AND 
MorGAn Lewis, by their Grand-daughter, 
JuLia DELAFIELD. 16mo, pp. 225. A. D. 
F. RANboLPH & Co., New York, 1877. 

This little volume, by a lady who is well known 
to the older residents of New York, is a pleasing 
record of personal and family reminiscences, and 
valuable because it preserves in permanent form 
anecdotes hitherto of oral tradition. If it does 
not throw new light upon the facts of history, 
it at least helps us to understand the characters of 
those who moulded the events which make our 
history. Those interested in the families of 
Lewis and Livingston will find here much to 
amuse as well as to instruct them. 


EVANGELICAL CATHOLIC PAPERS. 
COMPRISING ADDRESSES, LECTURES AND SER- 
MONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF REv. W. A. 
MUHLENBERG, D. D., DURING THE LAST FIFTY 
YEARS. Compiled by ANNE AYRES, Sister 
Superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital and St. 
Johnland. 8vo, pp. 459. T. WHITTAKER, 
New York, 1877. 


These papers, we learn from the compiler’s 
preface, were read in the proof by the worthy 
and beloved clergyman shortly before his death, 
and met his entire approval. They may be, 
therefore, accepted as a fair representation of 
his pulpit eloquence. It is said of General 
Wolfe that the night before his death he re- 
marked that he would rather have been the 
author of Gray’s Elegy than win a battle. Time 
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has confirmed the judgment of the accomplished 
soldier. The knell of the curfew will toll the 
fame of the penniless bard to millions of ears 
which the trumpet of fame will never reach. So 
of Muhlenberg it may be said that he has 
touched more hearts with one simple Christian 
hymn than hundreds of divines by volumes of 
theology. 


SARATOGA; AN INDIAN TALE OF 
FRONTIER Lire. A TRUE STORY OF 1787. 
8vo, pp. 400. T. P. PETERSON Bros., Phila- 
delphia, 1877. 

The anonymous author asserts in his preface 
that for all artistic purposes ‘‘ whatever might 
be true is true.” This is a newtheory. The 
purpose of art is to present nature in its highest 
form. Tocall this an Indian tale is a misnomer. 
It is an improbable episode in the life of a luna- 
tic, one Crazy Jake, who we are informed was in 
1787 a denizen of the Saratoga woods, after the 
manner of our old friend Orson; and whose 
amusement was, according to this story, to tie 
travelers to saplings, to tuck young women under 
his arm and hide them in caverns, and occasion- 
ally roast Indians at the stake, while himself 
protected by the superstitious regard in which 
his Indian and half-Indian neighbors held the 
demented, and by the philanthropy of a young 
gentleman who, perfectly safe himself by the 
magic power of his commanding eye, let his 
wild protegé run at large. We have the usual 
lovers after Cooper’s style, the usual Oneida 
and half-breed; a glimpse of the Mingoes. 
Interspersed here and there some pleasing de- 
scriptions of the Springs before they became 
the fashion, and a romantic chapter entitled 
Elective Affinities, where the author soars into 
the upper realms. This title challenges compar- 
ison with Gcethe’s famous romance of this name, 
which is evidently familiar to the author. It is 
complained of that reviewers do not read the books 
which they notice. We have read this through, 
and confess that we never had such a hankering 
desire for Saratoga and a draught of its coolest 
spring. 


ESSEX INSTITUTE HISTORICAL COL- 
LECTIONS, Volume XIII, Part IV. October 
1876. Published by Essex Institute, 1877. 
This number contains a continuation of the 

“Orderly Book of the Regiment of Artillery 

raised for the defense of the town of Boston in 

1776.” Of this regiment Thomas Crafts was 

Colonel, and Paul Revere Lt. Colonel. This is 

followed by copies from the Early Records of 

the Town of Rowley, Mass.; a sketch of the 

Dean family in Salem. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE NORTH POLAR 
EXPEDITION. U.S. SHIP POLARIS, CAPTAIN 
CHARLES FRANCIS HALL Commanding. Ed- 
ited under the direction of the Hon. G. M. 
RoBESON, Secretary of the Navy, by Rear 
Admiral C. H. Davis, U.S. N. U.S. Naval 
Observatory, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 681. Gov- 
ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington. 
The world belongstoman. He isits appointed 

lord and master. Its secrets are his; the hidden 
forces of nature are his and for his uses. To 
him it belongs to discover and control them. So 
long as he has not acquainted himself with the 
laws of all those that are evident to him; so long as 
there remains an inch of the earth’s surface un- 
explored, his mission has not been completed, 
and he must continue to grope and hesitate in an 
uncertainty which only complete knowledge dis- 
pels. The primitive man having discovered fire 
and observed, in the ashes of the hearth, metallic 
substances before unknown, sought their like in 
the earth, and never rested until he found them 
or the substances of which they were composed. 
To this industry and inborn craving for know- 
ledge, we owe our present comforts. Shall this 
craving and industry cease? Shall Nature say to 
her master: So far only shalt thou come? Shall 
the icy barrier of the poles, where lie hidden the 
final solvent of the mystery of magnetism and 
polar attraction defy the step or hand of man? 
The statement of the proposition is its answer. 
Governments may or may not aid in the final so- 
lution of these problems, but the history of man- 
kind, and its progress through difficulties quite 
other than those offered by climate, make it cer- 
tain that man, aided or unaided by the State, 
will ultimately succeed. 

Captain Hall introduced a new method of ex- 
ploration; that of using the Esquimaux as factors 
in the enterprise. Having acquired a knowledge 
of the Esquimaux language, he brought with him 
to the United States two Esquimaux, Joe and his 
wife, whom he proposed to use in the explora- 
tion. The interest he awakened in the subject, 
and his own earnest disposition readily acquired 
for him the support which he desired. Captain 
Hall made three expeditions to the Polar Regions. 
The first and second were undertaken upon 
funds subscribed by private liberality. 

The results of the first (1860-1862) were the 
identification of Frobisher’s expedition, relics of 
which were brought home; its main geograph- 
ical discovery that Frobisher’s Strait was a bay, in 
conformity to which the admiralty charts are now 
made. The second (1864-1869), the idea of 
which was conceived during his return from the 
first, but his report was interfered with because 
of the third expedition undertaken for the Gov- 
ernment. It is of this, the expedition in the 
Polaris, that this volume treats. The papers, 
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journals and correspondence of this expedition 
were purchased by Congress in 1874, and are 
now at the Naval Observatory at Washington. 
The Senate ordered the narrative to be published, 
by resolution, February, 1877. Rear Admiral 
Davis undertook its preparation for the press, 
but his health failing, the labor of completion 
devolved upon Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. We 
cannot undertake to give even the result of this 
exploration. The narrative is copiously and well 
illustrated. We may only add that a new expe- 
dition is now proposed, and that Captain How- 
gate is appealing to our citizens to fit out a col- 
ony to settle near the Pole. Captain Howgate 
was the navigator of the Polaris, and is tho- 
roughly imbued with the idea of Hall, that the 
final result will only be reached by approximate 
gradual advances. 


SARATOGA. THE BATTLE. BATTLE- 
GROUND. VISITOR’s GUIDE, With Maps. By 
ELLEN HARDIN WALWORTH. 4to, pp. 102. 
AMERICAN NEWS Company, New York City, 
1877. 

A most seasonable publication in this the Cen- 
tennial anniversary of the battle summer which 
terminated in the victory of Gates at Saratoga. 
The first part of the volume consists of the arti- 
cle on Burgoyne and the Northern Campaign of 
1777, which appeared in our May number. ‘This 
is followed by a few chapters, in which, in the 
form of a conversation between some summer 
residents at the springs, the minor incidents of 
the battle and numerous personal details of the 
officers of the two armies are graphically nar- 
rated. A third section forms a complete guide 
for visitors. There is an admirable map of the 
battlefield, showing in colors the British and Amer- 
ican positions during the third period of the 
campaign, and alsoa Map of Drives in the vicin- 
ity of Saratoga. We have never seen a guide 
book so entertaining while at the same time prac- 
tical as this. No visitor to the Springs should be 
without it. 


TAINTOR’S ROUTE AND CITY GUIDES. 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND REsorRTS; SEA- 
SIDE RESORTS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST; 
Hupson RIVER Route; SARATOGA ILLUs- 
TRATED; Ciry OF NEW York. Small 8vo. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & Co., New 
York. 

The excellence of these convenient little hand- 
books is well known. They convey about all 
the information a traveler stands in need of; 
tables of distances, picturesque descriptions, ad- 


vice as to hotels, numerous illustrations and accu- 
rate maps, 





